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For Catholic Press Month 


Subscribe to 


America offers a moral measuring of the news. A Catholic interpre- 
tation of events. A moral view of what men are doing. A Catholic 
opinion of what they say, write, propose, or legislate—is it good for 
the nation or bad? Is it morally right or wrong? 


A moral appraisal of the arts, too—of the newest books, the latest 
Broadway offerings, the current films, music and painting. Because 
the products of pen, brush or camera have a moral angle and can 
always be weighed by Catholic standards. America weighs them 


every week. 


* 


* 


AMERICA 


A Catholic Review of the Week 


* 





Here is the thing that interests everybody—the Catholic slant on 
current affairs, the Catholic reaction to the human yearnings, striv- 
ings, problems and ideas of the week—big or little, wise or foolish, 
tragic or amusing. You find that Catholic slant in America every 


week. 


* 


America satisfies two recurrent needs of the intelligent and cultured 
Catholic—his desire to know how moral principles bear upon men 
and affairs; his desire to discuss this with other men, clearly, interest- 
ingly. America saves Catholics from confusion and inarticulateness. 


Says Malcolm W. Bingay, famous columnist of the Detroit Free Press: “On politics and eco- 
nomics some of the finest editorial writing being done today can be found in the Catholic weekly 
America. There is a passionate liberal purpose tempered with sanity and a sound moral foun- 


dation. . . . I find the same satisfaction in reading the splendidly prepared articles. . 


. . Here are 


moral men taking the great issues of the day and presenting them with complete objectivity. They 


may have their eyes on the stars, but they have their their feet on the ground.” 





Introductory Offer 





Ten weeks subscription to AMERICA—$1.00 
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Introductory subscriptions are payable in advance. BT-2 





Yearly Subscription 





AMERICA—$5.00 the year in the United States 
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‘For Information Only”’ 


A correspondent says that when we 
“hand on” book comments of others 
that some readers will interpret such 
comments as having our approval, or 
confirmation. 


We know that this sometimes hap- 
pens, but we do not know just what 
to do about it. It would be rather pre- 
sumptuous for us to label quotations, 
“Believe this one,” or ‘Do not believe 
this.” We have often added a line to 
the effect that we agreed, or disagreed, 
with the quoted opinions of others, but 
to do this regularly and consistently 
would give the impression that we pro- 
fessed to be competent to give the final 
word on every book—or review. We 
would like to make it very clear that 
we profess no such superiority or om- 
niscience, 


Every magazine from which we quote 
has readers who favor any opinion ex- 
pressed in its columns but not a few 
of these same journals have readers 
who for various reasons disagree—some 
quite violently. 


We are encouraged by the fact that 
as time goes on more and more people 
write calmly reasoned opinions rather 
than unsupported assertions. The Editor 
tries to answer as many as possible of 
such letters, but, being in a labor- 
Shortage area, and, particularly, since 
his column began to appear in news- 
papers with several millions of readers, 
it has been impossible to answer all let- 
ters, hence these remarks. 


(Please see also the comment on the 
_ first Excerpt page.) 


“Who Walk in Pride” 
A New Novel by Helene Magaret 


Opening in Paris in the stormy days 
of the French Revolution, Helene Mag- 
aret’s new novel shifts to the island 
of St. Domingo, source of the planta- 
tion-earned money which Antoine De 
Jean had been squandering in France. 

Escaping from ithe fury of the French 
mobs, Antoine with his two sisters, 
reached “Saint-Domingue” to find that 
troubles had preceded them. The blacks 
had become unruly, and—as in our day 
—there were self-seeking agitators who 
in the name of democracy fomented 
whatever kind of trouble would pro- 
mote their own profits. 


Around the turbulent happenings the 
author of the highly popular Father 
De Smet, $3.00, has written an en- 
grossing novel—Who Walk in Pride— 
to be published January 30th—and to 
be reviewed in our next issue by Hart- 
nett Kane of New Orleans, another of 
the increasing staff of Books ON TRIAL 
Contributors. 

Hartnett Kane’s latest book—Deep 
Delta Country, $3.00—has broken 
numerous all-time New Orleans and 
Louisiana records in sales. His previous 
book — Bayous of Louisiana, 1943, 
$3.50—is one of those that gets more 
popular as time goes on. 


* * * 


A Survey of Catholic Literature by 
Rev. Stephen J. Brown, S.J.— noted 
scholar of Dublin—and Thomas Mc- 
Dermott will be published February 
20th at $2.50. That’s all we can say 
now. 

* * * 

Max Jordan, author of Beyond All 
Fronts, $3.00, believes that if Ger- 
many’s neighbors had given her half 
a chance the German Republic could 
have resisted Hitler. Jordan, convert, 
doctor in religion and philosophy, be- 
came Director of Religious Broadcasts 
for NBC in 1941. 


* * * 


The Register, Denver, now has a 
weekly press run of over 630,000 
copies. It is the official paper in thirty- 
one dioceses, in addition to a large 
national circulation. Some years ago, 
the practice was begun of having semi- 
nary classes in morals, dogma, Scrip- 
ture and cognate studies for all staff 
members—clerical and lay. 


Commenting on Escape Via Berlin, 
in which the president of the Basque 
Republic tells of his many difficulties, 
a correspondent says that author 
Aguirre tried to put too many Basques 
in one exit. 

* * * 

One of the most interesting ap- 
praisals to come to our attention re- 
cently i is this paragraph—under a head- 
ing “Books for Christmas Giving”: 

“War Books. See publishers’ adv’ts, 
in which the adjectives fit the mer- 
chandise.” 

More than half the space in this so- 
called Catholic magazine is advertising. 
Three-fourths of the ads are by pub- 
lishers—and one-third of the advertis- 
ing is that of Catholic firms or colleges. 

* * * 

The New Testament in English— 
Knox translation, $3.00, was second 
on our book department’s list of best- 
sellers during December. The Scarlet 
Lily, $2.25, was first—over 2,000 
copies. 

*e Oot * 

A letter from Harnett Kane tells 
us that his Deep Delta Country has 
broken all Louisiana records in the way 
of sales—five printings already. 

* bs * 

Rev. John S. Kennedy, noted editor 
and book reviewer, says that Monsignor 
Knox, whose translation— The New 
Testament in English, became so highly 
popular within a few weeks after pub- 
lication, is one of the few genuine mas- 
ters of the English language today. 

* * * 

One of our contributors, Ethel Owen 
Merrill, in reading American Catholic 
Convert Authors was somewhat startled 
to find her husband listed as deceased 
—with the date of death given. 

She is happy to report that Dr. Wil- 
liam Stetson Merrill is very much alive. 
x FF 

Seventeenth Summer by Maureen 
Daly took third place in a nationwide 
poll of high school students conducted 
by a national magazine. 

* * * 

“Tilford “Moots wuz over t’. th’ 
Henryville poor farm th’ other day t’ 
see an ole friend o’ his thet used t’ pub- 
lish a newspaper thet pleaséd ever’- 
buddy.” 

—Kin Husparp 

(From Nods and Becks by F. P. 
Adams.) 
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CUMULATIVE BOOK LIST 


We have been able to secure 
some additional paper for our 
March issue, which will include a 
cumulative list of all the leading 
books mentioned in Books On Trial 
for the three years preceding. 

Additional copies of the March 
issue will be available at 25c—cash 
with order—on all orders received 
up to the date of printing. 

Note to Institutional Advertising 
Managers: 

Fordham University Press ran a 
3-inch ad in our September and Oc- 
tober issues. Shortly thereafter the 
Director wrote to say he had al- 
ready received over 300 replies, 
“and they’re still coming.” 

The result: Fordham University 
Press ordered six full pages. 

The March issue will be used for 
reference for years. For anyone 
having acceptable advertising to of- 
fer, we feel that there’s just no 
question about Books On Trial 
space being the best “buy” in the 
Catholic field. 


* * * 


Again —“‘‘The Robe’’ 


The Tidings, Los Angeles—excellent 
progressive diocesan newspaper — sent 
its motion picture editor to interview 
Frank Ross, producer-to-be of The Robe 
for RKO. Here are a few highlights as 
condensed from The Tidings’ story. 

Although Mr. Ross does not go to 
church, he says that only a true regard 
for spiritual values will see civilization 
through this age of materialism. (How 
often we hear that.) 

The picture will not deal with Chris- 
tian dogma—it will not be a Catholic 
screenplay—in the formal sense, it will 
not be a religious screenplay, nor is it 
primarily to be the story of Jesus, or 
the Crucifixion; but rather, a story of 
the pagan Marcellus, and. what hap- 
pened to him either in consequence of 
the possession of the robe, or its effect 
on him through the recollections of his 
part in the Crucifixion. 

Mr. Ross hopes to make a picture 
capable of meaning “all things to all 
men”—letting each one read into the 
story whatever his own spiritual grace 
or insight may permit. 

The film is expected to cost $3,000,- 
000. 


The Scarlet Lily, which is to be filmed 
in Technicolor with Ingrid Bergman in 
the lead, is said to be the first Catholic 
novel ever to be bought by the movies 
before it was off the press. 

Our sales to date have been close to 
2,500 copies. 

* * * 

Far East magazine points out that 
the motion picture of the Song of Ber- 
nadette follows Franz Werfel’s novel 
rather than the true historical records 
of the life of Bernadette, one entirely 
fictitious addition being the love angle 
with the young miller and another the 
intimation that Bernadette was “rail- 
roaded” to the convent. 

The deathbed interrogation, says Far 
East, is also “sheer fiction.” 

* * * 

Harry Hansen, in the Chicago Trib- 
une, says that with Dr. A. J. Cronin 
and a few others he attended a private 
showing of the new picture The Keys 
of the Kingdom. In conversation with 
Dr. Cronin he learned that The Green 
Years, “as I suspected draws on some 
of his [Cronin’s] early Scottish ex- 
periences.” 

“Dr. Cronin told me that he had 
‘wound up as a Catholic’.” 


* x 


Poland 


We greatly enjoyed a recent visit 
from Eric Kelly—for twenty years a 
faculty member of Dartmouth College, 
and author of From Star to Star, rec- 
ommended in previous issues.* 

Mr. Kelly has just returned from a 
year and a half in Mexico, where he 
has been an advisor to the Polish Gov- 
ernment in supervising the care of refu- 
gee children from all parts of Poland, 
brought to Mexico via Siberia, Iraq and 
India. 

We were impressed by the high value 
which this non-Catholic author places 
on the study of medieval literature. 

Mr. Kelly believes that the Polish 
Government in London is the only real 
Polish Government and that there will 
be a frightful miscarriage of justice if 
Poland’s territory east of the so-called 
“Curzon Line” is not a part of the 
new Poland, which should arise free 
and independent after the war. 





*Also of other Juveniles: 
Land of the Polish People, $2.00 
Trumpeter of Krakow, $2.50 
At the Sign of the Golden Compass, $2.50 





Catholic Library 


Association 


It would take a lot of space—and 
more talent than we possess—to express 
our full appreciation for all the nice 
things that many people have done for 
Books ON TRIAL during 1944. Our spe- 
cial thanks are due to numerous regional 
officers of the Catholic Library Associa- 
tion who during Book Week or at group 
meetings throughout the year explained 
Booxs ON TriAL or emphasized the 
value they feel should be placed on our 
project. 

We cannot always acknowledge these 
kindnesses directly, for the reason that 
sometimes weeks or months may pass 
before we hear from those who heard of 
us at some meeting, or were told by 
someone who had been there. 

Booxs ON TRIAL grew up without or- 
ganizational support of any kind. Its 
growth has been due practically alto- 
gether to word-of-mouth advertising or 
by one subscriber showing or sending his 
copy to someone he thought it would 
help. The grateful letters from such peo- 
ple have served to light many a dull day 
when war-time problems seemed almost 
too much. 

One good Sister—whose interest was 
stimulated by hearing Books ON TRIAL 
criticized—is alone responsible for sev- 
eral hundred new subscriptions. 

We are deeply grateful for all who 
have helped us. 


* © ® 


Who’s Who? 


Speaking of those who went into book 


publishing for other than money-making 


reasons, Publishers’ Weekly for Decem- 
ber 16th speaks of. “horse-and-buggy 
methods” of distribution—which leads 
us to mention that our recent use of the 
same term brought numerous favorable 
comments; not so many, however, as 
did the “Who’s Who” eruption of last 
month. 

“You did well in bringing that into 


print.” “It is good to get such remarks — 


printed.” “Starrett is correct.” ‘That 
one article justifies a whole year’s sub- 


scription.” “Don’t waste a minute wor 
rying about criticism. You'll get it any- 
way, so keep up your courage and let 


with your every act or opinion, but you~ 
are doing a great work.” “I wouldn't” 
care if you were 90% wrong, if you” 
make people think, which is what they 
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haven’t been doing. One issue of Booxs 
On TRIAL is worth a thousand reviews 
of secular best-sellers which were not 
worth mentioning in the first place,” 
etc., etc. 

These are a few of the shorter com- 
ments. They are encouraging in that 
they give evidence of increasing thought- 
fulness. With every succeeding issue 
there seems to be a greater appreciation. 


* * * 


Cumulative List 


The List and Index for our next 
issue is being prepared by Mary 
Catherine Higgins Schloeder, for- 
mer Secretary and Librarian of the 
Department of Library Science of 
the Catholic University of America 
—of which she is a graduate. There 
will be an alphabetical list: by 
Author—by Title—to a limited ex- 
tent by Subject—and, where ap- 
plicable, Ratings will be included. 


w * * 


Underground Exposed 


Story of a Secret State 

Jan Karski HM, $3.00 
Frightening story of Polish Under- 
ground. B-o-t-M Club for Jan. Authen- 
tic—Rec. 

Polish editors and others who have 
talked with “Jan Karski”—a man of 
many aliases—believe that his almost 
incredible tales of the workings of the 
Underground forces in Poland are au- 
thentic. 

An Artillery Lieutenant when the war 
began, this author saw no fighting. He 
was surrendered by his superior officers 
to the Russians along with his company 
and from that time onward his life was 
just one escape after another until he 
was sent to America to tell his story. 
For a considerable period he had been 
acontact man to the exiled government 
in England and it is hard to understand 
how anyone could have kept’ his sanity 
through the gruelling experiences of his 
goings and comings through the net- 
Works of spies he met at every turn. 
Reading this book will help one to 
understand the situation in Athens, and 











other countries where the underground 
‘ftefused to submit to previous rulers 
“When their lands were freed. Poland is 
‘Fiifferent. No quisling has yet been re- 
‘§ Ported, and discordant factions patched 












#~P satisfactory working agreements. 


The resulting “government” even sold 
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war bonds and issued school diplomas 
under the eyes of the hoodwinked 
Nazis. 

Karski. was an eye-witness to the 
wholesale destruction of the Jews and 
his descriptions are heart-rending. In 
fact, practically the whole book is un- 
forgettable and with few exceptions has 
been highly praised. Book Editor Spec- 
torsky of the Chicago Sun, for example, 
castigates Karski for not praising Jew- 
ish heroism in the Warsaw Ghetto and 
belittles him for his loyalty to the exiled 
government which Eric Kelly, the au- 
thor—and an expert on Poland—says is 
the only real government of Poland. 

This book is recommended. 


* * * 


Riley Hughes 


The Shape of Books to Come 
J. Donald Adams Viking, $2.50 


Highly Recommended for All 
By Riley Hughes, Providence College 


The inveterate novel-reader would do 
well to have this book of clearly written 
and consistently level-headed literary 
criticism within easy reach throughout 
1945. Dedicated to the reasoned con- 
viction that tomorrow’s literature “will 
seek above all else to restore the dig- 
nity of the human spirit,” this is an 
excellent survey of the literature of 
American naturalism and pessimism 
since 1900. It is as well a careful analy- 
sis of the probable successor to a sordid 
realism which has “nothing to give, 
beyond a few more facts in a world 
surfeited by facts.” Realism, Mr. Adams 
believes, will, at long last, be joined 
with vision, and “we shall look up as 
well as down.” 

For the past twenty years the author 
has been on the receiving end of the 
vast flood of books flowing hopefully 
to ithe doors of the New York Times. 
If at times he has been on the side of 
the angels more because he has been 
“gentle” in his tastes rather than hard- 
headed in his reasoning, there should 
nevertheless be no withholding of praise 
for the achievement which has culmi- 
nated in this sound summation of the 
past and hopeful prophecy for the 
future. It is not Mr. Adams’s fault that 
America has no Evelyn Waugh, no 
Graham Greene, no Georges Bernanos 
on whom he can predicate hope for a 
change. If, as he holds, the successful 
search for significant material of Willa 
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Cather and Elizabeth Madox Roberts— 
I am not happy about his placing Ellen 
Glasgow in that company—will become 
a dominant concern, a mature and satis- 
fying literature is on its way. 
The serious novel reader, and I sup- 
pose he is invariably the reader of 
seriously intended novels, can profit 
enormously from tthe author’s calm and 
candid treatment of Theodore Dreiser’s 
“heavy hand” and confused and -senti- 
mental thinking, of the “abortive ca- 
reers” of William Faulkner and Thomas 
Wolfe, and of “The Tough Guys,” 
chiefly Ernest Hemingway. Lest he be 
brow-beaten by publisher’s advertise- 
ments or kept reviewers, the general 
reader needs a finger-tip background in 
criticism. The Shape of Books to Come 
does the job with sensitive intelligence. 





Young or Old 
You'll enjoy Brother Ernest’s 


Young 
Prince Gonzaga 
$1.50 


the new Catholic Juvenile by the 
well-known author of The Boy 
Who Saw the World, That Boy, 


and other popular books. 
This new life of St. Aloysius Gon- 
zaga, written by Bro. Ernest, is illus- 
trated by Brother Etienne, Art In- 
structor at Cathedral High School, 


Indianapolis—both of the Brothers 
of Holy Cross. 


Order from Your Dealer, or 
The Josephite Press. 


Publishers 
Watertown, Wisconsin 











Books Which 
Should Not Die 


Why the Cross 
Rev. Edward Leen, S.S.Sp. S&W,1938, $2.75 
By Mary L. Dunn, Educator and 
Lecturer 
Father Leen is one of the best-known 
contemporary writers of spiritual books; 
his books have sold well in his native 
Island, in England, and in the United 
States; however, there may be many 
readers of Books ON TriAt who have 
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not yet been fortunate enough to know 
him. Those who desire to do spiritual 
reading are sometimes discouraged be- 
cause what they attempt goes so deeply 
. into mysticism or into the technicalities 
of philosophy and theology that only a 
saint or a trained theologian can fol- 
low; others give up because the writer 
has gone to the other extreme and so 
simplified his subject that an intelli- 
gent reader feels he is being fed pabulum 
instead of such a substantial meal as he 
is quite able to digest; those who want 
spiritual reading without extreme mys- 
ticism or erudition but with enough 
originality of thought and weight of 
subject matter to require some intel- 
lectual exercise on the part of the 
reader will rejoice in Father Leen’s 
books. 


Why the Cross is divided into two 
parts, “The Tree of Death” and “The 
Tree of Life.” The first part explains 
that loss of grace, with its attendant 
loss of the complete realization of eter- 
nal values imevitably leads to a darken- 
ing of one’s sense of temporal values; if 
we know God intimately and love Him 
intensely, then we will understand the 
true meaning and purpose of life, and 
will be saved from falling into false 
social conceptions which make a life at 
variance with His purpose and contra- 
dictory to His laws. To believe in Christ 
is to accept His entire theory of life as 
ours, and to realize eternal life here on 
earth, for eternal life is not different 
from life in time; eternal life is that 
life which exercises the intellect and the 
will on Supreme Truth in contempla- 
tion and love; by sharing the Cross of 
Christ—and our Cross is “the daily 
physical and moral sufferings which 
come from our relations with the exter- 
nal world and our fallen fellow-crea- 
tures”—we can purify our souls and ef- 
fect in them a likeness to God which 
brings eternal life. When Adam and Eve 
sinned, they lost the gift of preternatu- 
ral integrity and became prey to ‘the 
temptations and ills of mortality; only 
by always uniting our will to God’s can 
we acquire the grace ‘to rise above these 
temptations and increase our knowledge 
and love of God. 


In Part II, “The Tree of Life,” 
Father Leen explains the many ways in 
which Christ showed us the way to re- 
gain a true sense of human values so 
that by perfecting our human natures 
we could better find the way to what 
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is divine in us and thus acquire true 
greatness—greatness of the soul. Again 
and again, he points out, Christ empha- 
sized that we could come closer to Him 
even in ithe ordinary actions of every 
day; that if we wish to live perfectly 
we must know what is true and love 
what is good; if we do this, we shall be 
happy in spite of pain, or poverty, or 
any punishment the flesh is heir to. The 
one price we must pay is our pride; 
pride makes us think we can substitute 
another way of life for Christ’s; pride 
prevents the subjugation of our will to 
that of God; pride caused the sin of 
Adam and Eve, and only the sacrifice 
of Calvary could expiate that pride and 
show the human race the way to the 
Humility of Christ; in humility and 
love we must take up our Cross and 


‘ carry it daily if we would know Him 


and share with Him eternal life. 
x aa x 


The Stress of War 


A Walk in the Sun 
Harry Brown Knopf, $2.00 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe, Ph.D. 


A Walk in the Sun is a tense, staccato 
description of a few hours in the life 
of a platoon of American soldiers who 
come to land on the coast of Italy, 
make their way inland, and then march 
six miles to an abandoned farmhouse 
where the Germans are said to have a 
machine gun nest. They have their or- 
ders—that is all—but as they make 
their way along the deeply rutted road 
fear takes hold of them; they are cut 
off from the army and the beachhead, 
and the whole expedition begins to look 
strange and threatening. 

Everything in the story is sharply 
outlined by fear. Before the platoon 
gets under way, three of the leaders 
are put out of the running—Lieutenant 
Rand is killed before the barge comes 
to land, killed in a silly, futile way; 
the sergeant who is to take over goes 
ashore for his orders and is shot, and 
Sergeant Porter, who against his will 
assumes command, cracks up under the 
strain. 

The style is dramatic and the char- 
acterization is incisive but shallow and 
somewhat monotonous. In trying to 
dramatize the disillusionment of war 
and the taut feelings of men who have 
no refuge except in cynicism, the author 
overshoots himself—every conversation 
rises to a climax—the cursing is too 





frequent to be effective, and all th 
soldiers. talk like The New York 
edited down to the streets. In spit 





of this the book is brilliant and effe| * 


tive, especially the descriptions of mer 
ital states and of the action of time ql) 
the consciousness of men who see death 
at every turn of the road. 

* * * 


Mother Dammann 
Praises ‘‘Perelandra’ 


Commenting in a recent letter on the 
good books of 1944, Mother Grace 
Dammann, President of Manhattanvill 
College of the Sacred Heart, New York 
City, speaks of Perelandra* by C. 
Lewis as “one of the greatest books writ 
ten in modern times in the Christian 
order.” 

Screwtape Letters and other Lewi 
books have been rightly praised, sa’ 
Mother Dammann, but “none of thes 
books can touch Perelandra for its great 
power and beauty. The first time I read 
it, I found it most interesting and beai 
tiful, but on reading it aloud to a group 
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I am convinced that it belongs with thg¥@" 





great books, not only because of ity? 
imaginative power but because of its t 
mendous theological insight and the les 
sons it contains on almost every page 
It requires slow reading and possibly 4” 
second reading if its real greatness is ty. 
come out, at least that was my ow 
experience.” 





*Macmillan, $2.00. 
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We have recently received several sati: 


letters asking why we do not co 
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mis-statements in excerpts quoted from} som 





reviews in other publications. Change 
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of this nature are never made —wWejNor 


would have no justification whatever ii} fies 
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making any such change. 





We try to select pertinent excerpts} agr 
bearing on tthe book reviewed, but evel) qua 
though we disagreed completely with] J 
the opinion expressed we would have| bee 
no right to change even a syllable of) sin 
the quotation. We do, of course, al} qui 
times express our disagreement, so that} swe 


the reader may take his choice. 

The fact that we quote the opi - 
of others should not be taken to m 
that we either guarantee or confi 
their correctness. (See also the first o 


umn of Excerpt pages explaining 
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Letter To Editor 


. [Deat Editor: 

I would like to know whether you 
. agree that the following list of books, 
~Iwhich I understand is from a current 
issue of a Catholic magazine, should 
1be Recommended for Family Reading. 
. America Unlimited—Johnston 
2. Blessed Are the Meek—Kossak 
3. Building of Jalna—De la Roche 
4, Hanrahan’s Daughter—Purcell 
5. Here Is Your War—Pyle 
6 
7 
8 





lt 
ork 





— 





. Immortal Wife—Stone 

_ It’s All Politics—Abrahams 

. Long, Long Ago—Woollcott 

9. Margaret Brent, Adventurer—Grant 
10. Nods and Becks—Adams 
ll. Papa Was a Preacher—Porter 
12. Pastoral—Shute 
113. Three Religious Rebels—Raymond 
14. We Stood Alone—Adams 


be 15. Woodrow Wilson—Johnson 
16. Your Daddy Did Not Die—Poling 
a 17. Your Kids and’ Mine—Brown 


* * * 


A brief answer as to whether we 
would give a blanket Recommendation 
«fof these books for family reading would 
have to be, “Definitely, No.” 

However, we must point out to you 

that we may not understand each other 
unless we agree on what is meant by 
“family.” 
_A family, as we,believe the term is 
generally understood, means a_ house- 
hold—parents, children, servants, and, 
as the case may be, lodgers or boarders. 
cf, Webster. 

We could not “recommend” any 
book for family reading unless it was 
eral satisfactory in our opinion for alJ mem- 
eclibers of the family and in addition had 
Tomi ‘ome particular value which justified 
ngé}a blanket recommendation of this kind. 
-wei None of the books on your list quali- 
t itffies in this latter respect. In our opin- 
imn—and we think their authors would 
rpts} agree—most of them are, in fact, dis- 
ven} qualified. 
with] Most, if mot all, of these books have 
ave| been covered in Books ON TRIAL, but 
2 oll tince we receive many more similar in- 
, atl duiries than we have been able to an- 
that! wer individually, it may be well to 
 /! our viewpoint somewhat fur- 

Book No. 1—an appeal for a “‘peo- 
7 ple’s democracy” by the businessman 
oW% president of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
' merce—is not objectionable for intelli- 
sent adults but could give wrong im- 
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pressions to the immature. The author’s 
comments on Communism, for example, 
have been severely criticized, and his 
position in regard to moral values is 
very weak. (See Books ON TRIAL, p. 
594, Sept.) 

No. 2 is certainly not for adolescents. 
In fact, novels of this kind are, by their 
nature, adult books—never intended to 
be anything else. This applies also to 
Nos. 3, 4, 6, 12 and 13. 

(I was talking recently with Eric 
Kelly, author of From Star to Star and 
other good juveniles. He deplored the 
fact that the best-seller type of novel 
was practically being forced into many 
English classrooms through the pres- 
sure from below and the acquiescence 
of professors. Mr. Kelly is a non-Cath- 
olic—professor for 20 yéars at Dart- 
mouth—and was talking about College 
classes, not high school.) 

Book No. 5 may have value for high 
school boys on the verge of going into 
service, but we would» not recommend 
that they read it. 

No. 7 we do not recognize. 

No. 8. We would be interested in 
knowing why Woollcott’s 1943 book 
should still be mentioned—let alone 
recommended. Are you sure your list 
is not from an ad? 

No. 9 we have recommended as suit- 
able for high school age. 

No. 10. See comment in this issue. 
We really wonder what FPA would say 
if he found his own boy reading books 
of this kind. We think he’d explain to 
his son that there were many other 
books far more important that should 
be read first. 

Nos. 11 and 16. We have not read 
Papa Was a Preacher, or the Rev. 
Daniel Poling’s book about his Chap- 
lain son. We understand they are satis- 
factory. Before recommending such 
books to young people, however, we 
would want to have some good reason 
—in fact, no book should be recom- 
mended unless there is a good reason 
for so doing. (See p. 627, Oct. B.O.T.) 

12. Covered above—adult novel. 

13. We can see no reason for recom- 
mending to younger people. It is a 
book for mature minds. 

14. We Stood Alone is definitely not 
the complete picture of Polish life 
claimed for it by exaggerated publicity. 
It’s good as far as it goes—but again, 
we don’t believe the author intended 
it for younger readers. 

15. We don’t see any. reason for un- 
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restricted recommendation to young 
and old of a book the principal em- 
phasis of which is on Woodrow Wil- 
son’s faults, since there are so many 
better books on Peace. 

16. Another case of Why? We think 
Joe E. Brown would say, “Boy, this is 
a good book—I wrote it. I’m sure your 
dad will like it.” 

*x* * * 

We have not written the foregomg 
to persuade you to agree with us— 
but to tell you how we view these 
things. We don’t agree with much of 
the current brand of idolatry; so, natu- 
rally, we are not saying you must agree 
with us. But, if you study the situation, 
we think you will agree. 

* * * 


Boston *‘Bigots”’ 

Bennett Cerf, president of Random 
House and Contributing Editor of The 
Saturday Review of Literature, in his 
column in the latter, speaking of recent 
book-bannings, says: 

“This state of affairs will persist in 
Massachusetts until some responsible 
leadership asserts itself and proves that 
no stubborn minority group, no matter 
how well organized and financed, can 
thwart the public will forever. If the 
powerful Boston Herald devoted half 
the time and space to routing out 
Watch and Warders that it does to its 
annual book fair it would be perform- 
ing a real service to the community!” 

Mr. Cerf is gratified that bigots in 
other sections were unsuccessful, and 
speaking of the action taken against 
Esquire magazine, says: 

“Political circles,” he says, “believe 
that Republican campaign strategists 
were asleep at the switch when they 
failed to inject this issue into the cam- 

H ”? 


Mr, Cerf’s column shows, in our opin- 
ion, increasing evidences of coarseness, 
lack of good taste and questionable 
innuendoes. 

The SRL has been conducting a cam- 
paign to increase its circulation in the 
schoolrooms. 

ES ees 


Congratulations 
Vol. 1, No. 1 of The Illinois Catholic 
Librarian has just appeared— 
—edited by Sister Mary Serena, O.P., 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 
—it’s the official organ of the [Winois 
unit of the C.L.A., $1.00 a year—in- 
cluding dues. 
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“Information, Please’’ 
Nods and Becks 
Franklin P. Adams McGraw, $2.00 


Millions of Americans know Franklin 
P. Adams—(FPA)—through his Con- 
ning Tower of the N. Y. Herald-Tribune, 
and Post, and through Information 
Please on the radio. Knowing this, Mr. 
Adams resurrected some of his various 
columns and arranged them as The 
Diary of Our Own Samuel Pepys, se- 
lected or made up a preliminary hun- 
dred pages of miscellaneous wit, wisdom 
and nonsense, and put the whole thing 
together as Nods and Becks—which 
you'll enjoy if you like FPA. 

One thing I like about him is that he 
says he couldn’t finish Thomas Wolfe’s 
Of Time and the River. 

Speaking of a certain book of poems, 
FPA fears they will have low popular- 
ity, “forasmuch as they make sense, 
they rhyme, and are short. For 


Brevity and lucidity 
Are what nobody buys; 

But have ponderous turgidity 
And you will win the prize.” 


According to published figures, there 
are 10,000,000 feeble-minded people in 
the U. S., and, says FPA, there isn’t a 
magazine or newspaper circulation man- 
ager who doesn’t get a secret thrill out 
of that statistic. 

Speaking of newspaper advertising, 
Adams tells of having written a satiri- 
cal paragraph about Charles W. Morse, 
financier and steamship owner. Imme- 
diately the steamship ads were removed 
from the newspaper. “That paragraph 
cost us $4000,” the business manager 
told him, “try to make them a little 
cheaper.” 

Later Adams jibed at Collier's adver- 
tisement of a Five Foot Shelf of books 
—and it cost the newspaper $12,000 in 
advertising. 

During the 1940 campaign Adams 
pointed out that Tom Dewey (remem- 
ber him?) was quite humorless, and he 
debunked politicians, commentators and 
writers apparently without fear or favor. 

Here are a few of the things he says 
he learned from 25 years in the news- 
paper business: 

Headline writers have more influence 
on contemporaneous opinion than edi- 
torial writers. 

A newspaperman must be willing to 


sacrifice friendships. 
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The influence of advertising on Amer- 
ican journalism is more bad than good. 
Editors and publishers are more tol- 
erant toward incompetence than in any 
other business or profession. 


* * * 


Anthologies 


The American Mercury Reader 
Edited by Lawrence E. Spivak 


and Charles Angoff Blakiston, $3.00 
Continent’s End 

Edited by Joseph Henry 

Jackson Whittlesey, $3.50 


By Riley Hughes, Providence College 
The task of reporting on anthologies 
is always a difficult one. The inevitable 
question: how many bad apples makes 
the barrel bad? Both of these collec- 
tions contain some matter which the 
editor might well have omitted and the 
reader may readily skip. Neither, on 
the whole, is unworthy of the passing 
attention of the mature reader with a 
flair for what amounts ‘to research-in- 
fiction. 

What was done, and was it worth 
doing? Mr. Spivak and Mr. Angoff 
have gone through twenty years of copy 
—-short stories, articles, verse, and short 
plays—which has appeared in what was 
once Mr. H. L. Mencken’s Mercury. 
Mr. Jackson, going back a bit further 
into time and restricting himself un- 
generously in space, has collected what 
passes for “California. writing.” 

The American Mercury Reader turns 
out to be a somewhat monotonous 
museum of sophisticated muckraking. 
Two former editors of the magazine 
are rather curiously represented: Mr. 
Mencken’s piece is his classic obituary 
of William Jennings Bryan with its 
unfortunate sneer at “the democratic 
delusion,” and Mr. Eugene Lyons, 
whose misgivings on Russia have been 
so against the liberal mood of the 
times, is represented, sardonically, by 
a feeble fantasy on ghost writers. 
Sinclair Lewis, Sherwood Anderson, and 
F. Scott Fitzgerald appear in typical 
(and “dated’”’) form. This is one for 
the reference shelf. 

Mr. Jackson is properly overwhelmed 
by California, and he seems to have 
had the idea of representing all of its 
people and all of its climates. To ac- 
complish his end he has done violence 
to novels and non-fiction works by 
plucking out sections of them from 
his pages. The result is raucous, boring 
more often than not, and in one or two 
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places inexcusably vulgar. Here 
pieces for a mosaic—but not the sing} 
design that would make one—from 
Gold Rush, the “fire,” today’s Hol 
wood, migrant labor, the Filiping 
truck drivers, the Pony Express, in a, 
sorts of disorder and in varied sty) 
Alice Dixon Bond of the Boston Ha. 
ald, one hears, is working on the Neb 
England volume. 


* * * 


Trends In Art 


Catholic Art and Culture 

E. 1. Watkin S&W, 
In Catholic Art and Culture, E. I. W 
kin compares the artistic developme 
in the Catholic field to the various 
sons which succeed each other. It is 
flattering to find that our modern wor 
is linked with winter. But Watkin 
not unduly pessimistic—winter is 
ways followed by spring, and the pre 
ent sterility of Catholic art may 
followed by a coming Age of the Spin 

Mr. Watkin, author of The Catholi 
Center, is a deep thinker. He is able 
trace the trends of history in ‘their ¥ 
ual reflections and his book is engro 
ing for students; albeit, at $4.50, hi 
on their pocketbooks. There are fo 
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Maritain 





The Dream of Descartes 
Jacques Maritain Jan.,1944 Phil. Lib., 
Jacques Maritain is generally rec 
nized as the outstanding philosopher 
contemporary France. His books 
known to every learned Catholic. Hf 
latest volume, to be published Jan 
30th, is The Dream of Descartes, t 
great French philosopher and mathen 
tician from whose name was derived t 

adjective “Cartesian.” 

In 1765, Thomas Aquinas said t 
during the previous thirty centuries f 
or six men stood out as having “though 
and created ideas,” and that one 
them was Descartes. M. Maritain s@ 
that “the figure of Descartes domi 
all philosophy of the past three ¢ 
turies, and that today reason can Wal 
usefully at the reform everyone feels’ 
necessary only if it first of all cum 
itself of Cartesian errors, the ef 
flowing from the fact that Descartt 
philosophy was founded on a dream. 

Naturally, this book is not 
reading. 
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ipin 
i @ In the last two papers I have been 
Styiliscussing the fact that a novel must 
+ H@egest the richness and complexity of 
° N@hife if it is to make the story seem real. 
Itneed not be complicated, but it must 
suggest more than it says, yo beyond 
the creation of characters, who, for the 
moment at least, seem real, and have 
a plot which holds together while we 
V, 4@are reading—there must be life between 
-Wasthe lines and after the story is closed. 
pmeq This illusion is partly a matter of 
s sajthe way the novelist apprehends life, 
is ngof his awareness of the little, intangible 
worlgthings that go to make up experience, 
kin gand partly a matter of the way the 
is @istory is told. In discussing Mozart, 
preg W. J. Turner says that genius is a 
yy question of supernormal sensibilities; 
sping the wovelist of genius, therefore, will 
thola be one who sees, feels, thinks, and wills 
ble@more deeply than the average person, 

jig and his novel will be rich in the detail 
grog that distinguishes one experience from 
ham another. It is for this reason that the 
fori novel often gives a deeper impression 
of nature than what we are able to 
discover for ourselves. 


The Purpose of a Plot 


As noted before, plot helps in this 
illusion of life, if the reins are not 
held taut. It is the business of plot 
4 t0 uncover ‘the law of cause and effect, 
to demonstrate the order that underlies 
«4 Xperience, in other words to trace a 
“| complete action with beginning, middle, 
me] and end. But if we feel the author 
 “} pulling strings behind the action, bend- 

ing the characters to fit Ais notion of 

What life should be or to illustrate his 

thesis, the story loses reality. With the 

novel of authentic vision, the characters 
take over as soon as the action is start- 
} ed, and woe to the novelist who tries 
to interfere with their course! On the 

Other hand, if there is no plot, the 

| story must be held together by the 
“4, iterest we feel in the characters or 
% by the novelist’s ability to make little 
"4 ttings ends in themselves. 


A Story Without a Plot 
Bridge to Brooklyn has no plot, yet 
the Rogers family amuse and entertain 
Us with their impromptu parties, where 
Father improvises songs to fit the occa- 
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READING 


By N. Elizabeth Monroe 
Author, Educator and Lecturer 


sion, and with the hundred and one 
small experiences of their life. When 
the speckled dachshunds are born, we 
share Mother’s anxiety for their future. 
Even their political conversations are 
amusing. One of their friends says 
that in America political parties mean 
nothing and asks rhetorically what, 
after all, are the Republicans. Father 
shouts: “That’s easy. . . . Rascals, 
every last one of them.” 

Though this story resembles the life- 
with-father-narrative, it avoids- the mis- 
take of over emphasis, of wit that is 
underlined, and of incidents that lead 
to an inevitable climax. The humor 
resolves itself into a point of view in 
which nothing in life is too serious for 
laughter. The characterization, though 
whimsical, is not too broad and typical. 
The characters have their stodgy mo- 
ments, and the reader is not prodded 
into laughing at regular intervals. 

The narrative runs from 1877 through 
1883. When the railroads suffer a 
slump, Jesse Rogers moves his family 
from Kensington to Brooklyn, settles 
down in a big, comfortable house on 
Cranberry Street, and helps with the 
engineering of Brooklyn Bridge. His- 
torical details are included because of 
their relevance to the story and to the 
fortunes of the Rogers’ family, with 
the result that the story never slips 
out of focus or turns into a dress 
parade; instead of see-sawing back and 
forth between plot and period, the novel 
runs a straight course. 


Bait for Yokels 


Forever Amber (By Kathleen Win- 
sor), which the publishers try to cram 
down our throats as history, is really 
an exercise in bawdy exploits. No 1lo- 
cale, no period, is necessary for such 
an undertaking, yet with painstaking 
care they indicate how many hours the 
author spent in reading about the pe- 
riod (1,303 hours), how many hours 
indexing, etc. Everything about the 
book convinces us of bad faith. The 
Restoration was a decadent period, to 
be sure, but it never worked hard at 
its pleasures or fried to disguise them 
as scholarship, and it was never dull. 
From the author’s point of view it 
would seem that fashions in going to 
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bed admit of no variation whatsoever. 
Would it not have been wise, there- 
fore, to have numbered the salacious 
exploits and then said to the reader 
each time a new one was described: 
Please refer to page so-and-so for de- 
tails? 
An Artistic Example 


Maura Laverty’s No More Than 
Human shows what can be done with 
little details when they are used with 
sympathy. The action has been criti- 
cized for describing unimportant de- 
tails, but nothing is unimportant when 
put in its right place and used to de- 
scribe a human point of view. Miss 
Laverty describes a little group of 
governesses and nursemaids in Madrid. 
Theirs is a bitter lot; they must de- 
vote most of their time to their 
charges, and any attempt to enjoy a 
social life of their own in the time that 
remains is frowned on, if not actually 
prohibited. They are too disillusioned 
to enjoy happiness, even if it comes 
their way, and spend their free hours 
dissecting one or another of their group. 

The author describes Madrid, not 
from the standpoint of a foreigner, nor 
from that of a special group, but 
through the eyes of a young Irish girl 
to whom everything has its own special 
appeal. When Delia Scully arrives in 
Madrid in November, 1924, she is 
something of a shock to her employer, 
who wants someone who has settled 
down and will add prestige to her estab- 
lishment. Senora Basterra is Irish her- 
self, but she has forgotten all about 
that, has shed her accent and her past, 
pulling off, as Delia observes, “a coup 
that had no parallel in Spanish his- 
tory.” The little boys are fascinated 
when they find that Delia does not 
take her teeth out when eating and 
that she prefers the shabby parts of 
town to the Park, where they are sup- 
posed to walk every day. When she 
teaches them a lively Irish song, she 
is accused of corrupting their morals 
and moves on to a more elaborate 

establishment. 


Trying to Be Too Good 


A Walk in the Sun (By Harry 
Brown) succeeds in drawing a realistic 


picture of men waiting for action, of . 


the mingled fear and disillusionment 
imposed by war, but fails to be en- 
tirely convincing through over empha- 
sis. Every incident is pointed to an 
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inevitable climax; the characters talk 
too much like New Yorker paragraphs, 
and nothing casual is ever allowed to 
intrude itself. The author says of Por- 
ter, the young sergeant who finds him- 
self in command of the platoon: “Some- 
thing was evidently the matter with 
Porter. It was as though he were in 
a vacuum, as though someone had put 
him into a great bottle and then had 
drawn out all the air. Porter was life- 
less, limp.” That is a good image, too 
good for weary soldiers plodding along 
a deeply rutted road in Italy, fearful 
of attack from the air or from tanks, 
and not altogether convinced of the 
rightness of their mission. 

On the other hand, Tyne’s observa- 
tion, in this same: book, about the loss 
and gain of identity seems real indeed. 
“Tt was odd, Tyne thought, how many 
people you met in the Army, who 
crossed your path for perhaps only a 


few seconds and then went on, never | 


to be seen again. He could remember 
countless occasions and countless faces 
and countless voices. You never forgot 
the faces. . . . You might see a man’s 
face. in the flash of an exploding shell 
or in the cab of a truck or peering out 
of a slit trench, and though you had 
never seen the face before and never 
would see it again, you couldn’t for- 
get it. . . . It was almost as though 
men, in losing identity, gained identity. 
Their faces and voices became intense. 
They clung to the mind.” Here the 
author has forgotten his effort to be 
effective by driving toward a climax 
and has observed life in the making. 
It is in this same way that the faces 
of the dead lose identity only to gain 
it—lying in death they become what 
God meant them to be in life. 


Very often the writer fails to give 
the impression of life because, inter- 
ested in a message or in getting on 
with the story, he cannot take time to 
establish the mood in our imagination. 
In Freedom Road, the author is inter- 
ested in describing a fascist tendency 
of our day, not what happened after 
the Civil War. Howard Fast is a good 
student of history, a good propagandist 
too, but it is impossible to ply two 
trades at one time. It may be that there 
are resemblances beween the Ku Klux 
Klan and certain totalitarian move- 
ments of our day, but one cannot be 
substituted for the. other, and the 
author’s first concern should be. to make 
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the period live for us. The Bonfire 
(Cecilio Carneiro) is a lively narrative, 
full of zest and humor, but the tran- 
sition from Syria to Brazil is too rapid 
for the reader’s imagination. Though 
the author knows both countries, he 
has neglected both of them in favor of 
the rapid recital of events in his hero’s 
life. At other times the story fails to 
convince because the characters are un- 
real or unsympathetic. Forever Amber 
(Kathleen Winsor). assumes a heroine 
without grace, love, fidelity, in short, 
without any interest at all which the 
reader can feel, except the attraction 
of sex, and even that isn’t clear. To 
suppose that a girl of this sort would 
become the mistress of one man after 
another is tax enough on our imagina- 
tion without trying to make us believe 
that during the plague she would sac- 
rifice everything, even her looks for 
her lover. At other times the plot re- 
stricts the freedom of life and char- 
acter. This is the fault that too often 
appears in the well-made plot; it is 
competent in the handling of action, 
but leaves no place for accident or 
chance, no place for life itself. The 
novel of the future will gain in reality 
by avoiding all of these tendencies and 
applying itself to life. 


* * * 
Entertainment— 


Enlightenment 


Beyond All Fronts 
Max Jordan Bruce, $3.00 


I was just about to write that I 
considered this book as among the 
most important Bruce publications 
of the year when the followimg 
came in from Dr. Paul Kiniery, 
president of the American Catholic 
Historical Association, and a Con- 
tributing Editor of Booxs ON 
TRIAL. Editor 


Perhaps the most “understanding” book 


that has yet appeared on the issues’ 


of the war is the one recently written 
by Dr. Jordan, and dedicated “to the 
memory of the men and women who 


’ gave their lives in the most heroic of 


battles, on a field that stretches beyond 
all fronts, across all border lines—the 
battlefield of the European ‘Under- 
ground’.” The author believes that war- 
fare has characterized international re- 
lations for the past thirty years. During 
the interval between the first World 


. himself, should by all means read thishame 
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War and the second one, the weapons 
were politics and economics, instead ¢ 
shells. Since the author is Europea}. 
born, but well acquainted with Americ * 
through years of contact and residence? 
his opinions have tthe hallmark of 
authenticity, and they are presented inf 
a manner intelligible to Americans, 

Those who are still wondering as top?” 
why the Italians accepted Mussolini P%° 
and the Germans, Hitler, cannot do d Al 
better than read this book. It makes}"® d 
the mystery understandable. 





R 














Those}. 
who maintain that every Italian shouldf dail 
be made to suffer for the crimes of hisicharl 
government, and everyone who insists§franc 
that all Germans are as guilty as Hitlerhpat | 


unhysterical book. The chances are}mysti 
very remote that anyone who will read fyith 
its 386 pages carefully will emerge withthe | 
this insistence upon punishment for all. fremai 
Traveling about Europe in the pre-war #‘trun 
years and also in the war years af-{ment 
ranging for broadcasts by the Nation-fhas t 
al Broadcasting Company, the authorjof a 
learned much of which he could notievery 
speak openly at the time. Now it canfappe: 
be told, and is told, with due considera-fused 
tion for friends who may still be in§whic 
occupied countries. The horrors offiles 
Nazi domination are emphasized, with{sure 
particular attention given to the fact#“In 
that popular protest was made simply jus, ‘ 
impossible by the Gestapo. Dr. Jordan fit is 
refuses to believe that the German {bus 
people really wanted war in 1939, This §swee 
reviewer, who happened to be in Ger-] T 
many a week before the war broke out, }of ] 
agrees with the author. Dr. Jordan } jy) 
fears that the same spirit of intolet | pin 
ance which characterized the Nazi sys- | jesti 
tem will in turn be accepted by those 
who destroy Hitler and his accomplices. 
But it will be a hollow victory, indeed, 
if Hitler’s spirit lives on to dominate 
international relations. The author 
pleads sensibly for a renewal of the 
Christian spirit, which alone, in his 
opinion, can save the world from & 
third, and all destroying World War. 
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Dear Editor: 

You’re right about New Yorkers who 
mistakenly think they’re America. FPA 
of Information Please says New York- 
ers think that if anyone goes farther 
west than New York he’s camping out. 
I agree with him. I lived there, too. 

(Harry Hansen, N. Y. colimnist, 
started this. We didn’t—Ep.) Hf 
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Dons Péguy 
d of 

fen and Saints 
“a Charles Péguy Pantheon, $2.75 

by Rev. J. M. Lelen, Editorial Staff 
wbumber, who has been dealing with lit- 
lig criticism for more than thirty 
ars. As a young man, Father Lelen 
erved in the French Army with Hilaire 
lini, Relloc. At Cambrai, he was a classmate 

dot! Abbé Dimnet, author of My Old 

Kes World, My New World, The Art of 
rose) ltinking, etc. For many years he wrote 
wuld daily newspaper column on books. 


hisicharies Péguy has been called the 
istsfrancis Thompson of France. It is true 
tleriihat both poets think and pray in the 
thisiame manner. Both exhale that sort of 
atefmysticism which is seldom associated 
eadivith asceticism, but is authentic none 
vith the less. But whereas Thompson ever 
allremains the ultra-classic stylist whose 
wat trumpet sounds from the hid battle- 
af-Iments of eternity,” Péguy’s language 
On-fhas the simplicity and the naturalness 
hotjof a child. His parlance is made up of 
notievery day words, words which might 
an fappear almost worn out for having been 
Ta-fused so often; yet those are the words 
infwhich he prefers to others, those he han- 
offdies with care, with love, as if the pres- 
ithfsure of time had made them venerable. 
act #In Péguy’s mind,” Julian Green tells 
ly jus, “a word is all the more beautiful if 
lan fitis used by his charwoman, or by the 
bus conductor, or by the man who 
sweeps the streets of Paris.” 

To say it bluntly, Péguy has the soul 
of Francis Thompson, but he has the 
style of our own Walt Whitman. On the 
printed page his poetry looks like ma- 
jestic blank verse. But if we read it 
doud, it seems that it is really prose 
cut up into lines of different lengths 
md that if such limes were to be put 
together, we should have excellent prose. 
Yes, but listen to the sound of it, listen 
to his enchanting, poignant music, and 
you hear the trembling voice of a soul. 
This singer carries us back across the 
ages, and, mingling his sweet strain 
with the distant melancholy of Villon, 
symbolizes for us at once the living 
flower and the unchanging root of the 
great literature of France. 

Men and Saints is the second volume 
of translations done by Julian and Anne 
Green. Let one say at once that their 
_f tendering, never a surrendering, is quite 
_§ companied by that glow which rivals 
§ Siginality. Perhaps as a proof of their 
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incomparable ability they give the 
French text as well as their own ver- 
sion of it. They call their collection 
“Prose and Poetry.” Prose in poetry 
and poetry in prose, is really what it is. 
And as to the title, it could have been 
“Sinners and Saints” just as well. The 
book has much more on Dreyfus than 
on Joan of Arc. It is divided into six 
parts: The Humanities, Old France, 
The Modern World, The Dreyfus Case, 
Portraits, Poetry. This last section con- 
tains the famous lyric, “La Nuit” 
(“Night”). This poem has been de- 
scribed as one of the greatest moments 
of contemporary French poetry, and in- 
deed of all French poetry. Peguy is 
here at his best. A complete master of 
the language, he is not content with 
obeying its laws, he compels it to fol- 
low him in all the intricacies of his 
thought. As is well known, Charles 
Pierre Péguy, born in 1873, the same 
day as the Little Flower, died at the 
battle of Marne in 1914. They say that 
he fell, shot in the temple, and was 
found with his rosary about his wrist 
and on his lips the smile of a great 
peace. 

_ (Péguy’s Basic Verities, $2.75, is 
available. ) 

fg ee 


Novel of Hate 


Being Met Together 

Vaughan Wilkins Mac, $2.75 
Madam Purvis, the dominating charac- 
ter of this long novel of Napoleonic 
times, is a Virginia matriarch whose psy- 
copathic hatred of England seeps like 
a poison into the mind of her grandson, 
Anthony, whose adventures make of him 
the central character. 


The priest referred to in the opening 
sentence is an Episcopalian who, 
through some influence hinted at but 
not disclosed, consented to go through 
the form of a marriage ceremony be- 
tween a man already dead and an ex- 
pectant mother, for whose condition the 
dead man was not responsible. When 
Anthony grew to boyhood, Madame 
Purvis fled with him to France—to re- 
tain control of both Anthony and his 
fortune. 

When they first met the future Em- 
peror, Napoleon was an unknown. La- 
ter, Anthony became a member of his 
confidential staff. In the meantime, he 
had been educated in German, had been 
victimized into a marriage with a per- 
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vert, and had mingled with various 
characters, more or less dissolute. On 
one occasion, Anthony got himself into 
a hazardous situation by protecting a 
Jewish boy whose life and honor were 
threatened by a German schoolmaster 
and was rescued by Robert Fulton, in- 
ventor of the steamboat, but at that 
time supposedly working on an under- 
water boat with which the French hoped 
to destroy the English warships. (Hav- 
ing failed, Fulton is reported later as 
having sold out to the English. Still 
later, an under-sea boat is used in an 
attempt to rescue Napoleon from St. 
Helena—giving the author an opportu- 
nity to solve a dilemma by the device 
of a letter forged by the Jewish boy 
already mentioned but supposedly writ- 
ten by Napoleon.) 

Another modern twist is given to the 
tale by having Napoleon send Anthony 
to England during the war to form a 
Fifth Column—the result being that 
Anthony spent many years in prison- 
ships and jails. 

What with briberies, spies, escapes 
and love affairs, there are numerous op- 
portunities to create, tense scenes. In 
the end, the Earl dies, Anthony secures 
a French divorce and Lady Morfa takes 
her place at his side—“forever.” 


There are numerous immoral inci- 
dents, malicious references to the Irish, 
nothing enlightening, and some objec- 
tionable passages, nothing, however, to 
compare with the indecencies of Forever 
Amber. 

ke 


Anglican Bishop’s Audience 
with Pope 

The London Herald says the visit of 
the Anglican Bishop of Lichfield to the 
Pope was purely a courtesy call, and 
that the wild speculations which fol- 
lowed regarding relations between the 
Catholic Church and the Church of 
England were inaccurate reporting. 


x &e 


There seems to be good reason to be- 
lieve that much of the criticism of Chi- 
nese leader Chiang Kai-Shek is be- 
cause the Generalissimo is opposed to 
Communism—and fought Moscow long 
before he fought Tokyo. 

The complexion of numerous authors 
and radio commentators can readily be 
determined by analyzing their remarks 
about Kai-Shek. 
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REVIEW EXCERPTS * COMMENTS x CATALOG 


Review excerpts are reprinted without prejudice to any reviewer, publisher or author. 


The following are among the more important books of a 
general nature recently published. Title, author, publisher 
and price is shown, followed by one or more pertinent review 
excerpts from leading publications, or by Comments or 
Ratings or brief descriptions furnished by members of our 


own Staff. 


These pages are therefore useful as a sort of current 


catalog. 


Under present conditions we 
cannot attempt to appraise all of 
the books on which we receive in- 
quiries, many of which inquiries 
come from individuals or small 
bookstores or libraries having no 
reference books or directories to 
consult for data on price, publisher, 
author, etc. It costs us at least 
$2500.00 a year simply to select 
books in our book department; 
that is, to see that we are supplied 
with the books we are supposed to 
have and to avoid being stocked 
with those which for one reason or 
another we do not want. 

To help those without access to 
directories, we are hereafter includ- 
ing in these lists titles which we 
have not appraised, or have found 
reviewed in any publication whose 
judgment we could accept on the 
points we consider most important. 

When such books are hereafter 
listed they will be followed by the 
symbol FIO—meaning For Infor- 
mation Only. 

Any other comment appearing in 
connection with this symbol should 
he taken purely at its own face 
value. 


* vr * 
The Abolition of Man 
C. S. Lewis Mac, $1.50 
The Missionary: “. . . takes a, whack, and no 


mean one, at our modern pragmatic system of 
education . . . logical and full of common sense, 
qualities most needful today. 

“He castigates those educationists who dehu- 
manize man by the strange modern philosophy 
which believes and advocates the complete con- 
question of Nature by man. Read this book.” 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen 
Illus. by Gustave Doré Pantheon, $3.75 
Max Fischer in Commonweal: “The Pantheon 
Books edition is a compromise based on both 
Buerger and Gautier. . . . In the elimination of 
the shocking and obscene, the book follows 





School ° 


Objectionable ° 


Abbreviations used: E—Excellent - 
C-I—Current Interest ° 
TFA—Too Far Advanced 
DM—Doubtful Merit + 
Unfavorably reviewed or regarded * 
DIS—Disapproved - 


F—Favorable 
H.S.—Satisfactory for High 
*, A—For Adults 
WR—With Reservations + U— 
O—Offensive or 

REC—Recom- 


mended * REV—Reviewed » MSO—Mature Students Only. 


Gautier’s version while it returns to Buerger’s 


original wherever Gautier’s corrections made 
the story less poetic . . . an excellent text... . 

“... the most beautiful feature of this book 
is the excellent reproduction of the complete 
Doré illustrations.” 


The Advertising Smoke Screen 
Blake Clark Harper, $2.00 
Read it and you'll buy fewer Best-Sellers. 
Highly Rec. to All. 


Alibi for Isabel and Other Stories 

Mary Roberts Rinehart F. & R., $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . collection of entertaining 
tales . . . deals with the familiar problem of the 
tall, good-looking, fastidious husband, who has 
rationalized himself into the position where it 
seems to him he must cut loose from his wife 
and child in order to do the right thing by a 
gay and pretty lady. .. . If you care to find 
how one resourceful woman manipulated the 
pieces so as to terminate the little game very 
happily, just read Alzbi for Isabel.” 


The American Character 

D.W. Brogan Knopf, $2.50 
The Commonweal: “Brogan has been described 
as the best informed interpreter of the Amer- 
ican scene who is not an American . . . his 
analysis of how our Federal Congress operates 
should prove illuminating to any American 
reader, who is very likely to say to himself, 
‘That’s true; why did I never think of it be- 
fore?’ . . . Everything he says is witty and 
readable and urbane. 

“ .. worth reading. .. .” 


The American Dream 

Joseph B. Ely Bruce, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . Massachusetts, ex-Governor 
Ely, Democrat, is noted for his championship 
of human rights, civil liberties, and opposition 
to New Deal encroachments on local govern- 
ment. 

“  . . sees America as gradually abandoning 
representative government . . . gradually losing 
the individualism, the independence, the liberty 
that made the Jeffersonian ‘American Dream.’ ” 


The American Story 
Archibald MacLeish DS P, $2.00 
Radio sketches involving various discoverers. 
Poetically obscure. 
This series of sketches of the discovery and ex- 
ploration of America was written for radio 


presentation. The actual words of various char- 
acters are woven in with those of a narrator, 
and a commentator. Whether you think this is 
history will depend on how much of it you 
think you understand. 

Sterling North says, “If he fails to prove 
that the bigots of Spain were a commendable 
crew it is not for lack of singing lines,” which 
is about what we might expect from Mr. North 
who calls MacLeish a “minor master.” 


An American Peace 

Neil MacNeil Scribner’s, $2.75 
John O’Connor in The Brooklyn Tablet: “. . . 
one of the most comprehensive works to come 
out of the present crop of books . . . not a 
bible of facts, neither . . . a literary gem. . . 


But . . . a tremendous amount of facts and 
observations. .. . 

“MacNeil is . . . a newspaperman and a 
great one. . . . 27 of those years with the 
Times.” 


Argentine Diary 

Ray Josephs Random, $3.00 
Jerome G. Kerwin, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of Chicago, in Extension: “On 
the whole . . . an authentic picture of condi- 
tions in the Argentine . . . one of the best of 
recent years on the subject of South America 

. . @ timely warning to the people of both 
North and South America of the planting of 
the postwar powder keg in the backyard ... 
it should constitute a warning to good Cath- 
olic people of the devious ways in which their 
honest convictions may be exploited to serve 
the dangerous purposes of diciators.” 


Armistice 1918 
Harry R. Rudin Yale, $5.00 
The Sign: “. . . the first book in English to 


analyze the armistice itself.” 

“So much of this valuable work is pertinent 
to present conditions that its study becomes 
imperative for any who are involved in the 
duty of avoiding the mistakes of the past 
generation.” 


Attack Upon Christendom 


Soren Kierkegaard Princeton, $2.50 


H. A. Reinhold in Commonweal: “Those who 
belong to the ever-growing clientéle of the 
great Soren Kierkegaard find him here at his 
best; his wit and his seriousness, his brilliant 
style and his irrefutable reasoning, his stinging 
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book a wonderful resumé of his whole life 
work. 

“There is, in spite of Soren Kierkegaard’s 
violent and sarcastic attacks on Luther and 
Protestantism . . . nothing Catholic in this 
man. 

“This whole book was touched off by the 
platitudinous funeral oration delivered at a Lu- 
theran ‘bishops’ grave, . . . Tf all of us priests 
in the United States ‘and everywhere read it— 
cum permissu superiorum, of course—our edu- 
cation guaranteeing that we make distinctions 
without becoming ‘the ‘public,’ a great thing 
would happen and the angels would rejoice.” 


The Battle Against Isolation 

Walter Johnson Chgo. U., $3.00 
The Sign: “. . . the brief history of The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the Allies 
(April 1940-December 1941) with a running 
commentary ion the U. S. foreign policy theo- 
ries of ‘William Allen White, its National ‘Chair- 


The Commonweal: 
mise sate png RR gage a 
possible extent, we might hold off from active 
participation in the war. 

“ . . the contrast between tthe readiness with 
which we go to war and the lethargy we ex- 
hibit toward steps which will secure us against 
future wars could hardly be more disquieting.” 


Battle Report 
Com. Karig and Lt. Kelley F & R, $3.50 
The Sign: “. . . prepared from official sources 


. the U.S. Navy’s —— in the Pacific 
from Pearl Harbor . . - « Coral Sea. 
“Every ship .. . is shed Eh it did . 

where . . . its fate. Every action is described. 


The Beards’ Basic History of the 
United States 

Charles A. and Mary Beard New Home, 69c 
The Tidings, Los Angeles: “. . . excellent con- 
densation of the development of the American 
way of life.... 

. . @ compact discussion of the manly fac- 
tors, social, military, political, economic, intel- 
lectual and spiritual, which have produced 
what we call American civilization.” 


Behold Trouble 
Granville Hicks Mac, $2.75 
Novel—Conscientious Objector—Offensive— 
NR. 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . shows the stuff of 
which conscientious objectors (and mental 
cases) are made . . . doesn’t quite succeed in 
dramatizirig the conflict between individual 
freedom and the demands of organized so- 
cety.” FRO. 
America: “Mr. Hicks demonstrates his realis- 
tic appreciation of small-town, down-to-earth 
Americans. The whole approach is thoughtful, 
mature and detached. There are, unfortunately, 
a few unsavory episodes which have not too 
great an importance in their relevance to 'the 
plot.” 


The Bible and the Common Reader 

Mary Ellen Chase Mac, $2.50 
Harold C. Gardiner in America: “Those who 
read the author’s Windswept and may have 





thought that they caught therein an authentic 
Catholic note will regret that she has turned 
her hand to this task, for which she is quite 
obviously unprepared. 

“The whole volume is a sad commentary on 
the author’s temerity, as well as on the schol- 
arship of the ‘authorities’ she names in the 
Foreword. Here is ‘one book that falls flatly 
under ‘the Index. . . .” 


Between Heaven and Earth 

Franz Werfel Philo. Lib., $3.00 
Dr. Paul H. Hallett in The Register, Denver: 
“This series of essays definitely establishes the 
author of The Song of Bernadette as the most 
Catholic-minded of non-converted Hebrew wri- 
ters. . . . Werfel’s ‘theological speculations, some 
of which remind one of Pascal’s Thoughts in 
their profoundity and pithiness, reflect the con- 
flict and confusion that have probably been 
besetting the author’s mind for a long time 
. . « he seems to regard Christ as divine and 
Israel as being punished for rejecting Him. But 
in answering the question whether the way to 
Christ may be the salvation of his people 
Werfel replies: ‘It is blocked by profane bar- 
riers and by the barriers of a deeper knowl- 
edge. (But herein I have touched upon a mys- 
tery which I do not feel strong enough nor 
wise enough to interpret validly.)’” 
Theodore Maynard in Commonweal: [Some 
parts] “. . . psychologically very interesting, 
but logically very fallacious. The humility of 
the Jew, as depicted by Franz Werfel, is really 
a fantastic pride . . . argument . . . would seem 
to be that it is the obligation of the Jew to 
accept Christ as the God-Man—and to remain 
outside of the Church as a-victim and a wit- 
ness. It is an argument that seems to exalt 
Jewry above humanity; it is therefore an argu- 
ment as unfortunate as it is false.” 


The Biography of a Cathedral 

Robert Gordon Anderson Long., $4.00 
John Frederick Nims in the Chicago Tribune: 
*. . . less a biography than it is an enthusias- 
tic, highly emotionalized panorama of the 
races, cultures, and happenings that led to the 
building of the cathedral of Notre Dame... 
we wonder if the Cathedral is the subject of 
the work or merely ‘the pretext for it.” 


The Bolinvars 
M. Bayliss Holt, $3.00 
Romantic novel—Minor objections—AWR. 
The Sign: “What gives the novel such distinc- 
tion as it achieves is the knowledgeable treat- 
ment of horses, dogs, hunting, and racing .. . 
written in a stilted style.” 


The Bone and the Star 
Dorothy Donnelly S & W, $2.25 
Catholic World: “We highly recommend this 
strikingly original and well written volume to 
the Catholic students of our secular universi- 
ties . . . many young men and young women 
. have lost their faith, because like sponges 
they absorbed without questioning the un- 
proved theories of their dogmatic, unbelieving 
professors.” 
Dominicana: “Popular books reconciling faith 
and science have often been written, but sel- 
dom with an emphasis, as in the present vol- 
ume, on Freudian psychology, anthropology, 


primitive religion and mythology. Still less sel- 
dom have the arguments against faith been 
presented so sympathetically and with such qa 
real understanding of the problem, and yet so 
convincingly answered.” 


The Book of Margerie Kempe 

Ed. by W. Butler-Bowden D-A, $3.75 
Dominicana: “The theologian and canonist . . , 
will find . . . a serious problem. All the ‘ghostly 
comforts’ of this somewhat choleric woman 
are not above suspicion. The statement of her 
holy purpose in the ‘proem’ and her own rec- 
ord of her vindication are appealing but not 
entirely convincing.” 


Born Under Saturn 

Catherine MacLean Mac, $3.50 
In the Catholic World article, Nov., 1944, 
Joseph J. Reilly terms this biography of the 
great critic and essayist as “definitive” and 
“indispensable,” and says that although the 
book is “wordy, repetitious and almost fiercely 
defensive . . .” it enhances Hazlitt’s significance 
and stature as a liberal and a humanitarian. 


Boston Adventure 


Jean Stafford Harcourt, $2.75 
Catholic World: “. . . outstanding first-novel 
. . . imaginative . .. a real adventure in liter- 
ature . . . effortless, smooth quality.” 


Brave Men 

Ernie Pyle Holt, $3.00 
Popularity continues as one of ‘best accounts 

of war. 

Boston Pilot: “, ... a great war book.” 
The Sign: “He’s a sort of cross between poet 
laureate and uncommissioned publicity agent 
of this man’s army... .” 


Bride in the Solomons 
Osa Johnson H M, $3.00 


Explorers’ adventures—AWR. 


Bridge to Brooklyn 

A. E. Idell Holt, $2.75 

Centennial Summer continued. Literary mer- 
chandise—AWR. 

Catholic World: “. . . a full-bodied novel of 

manners, rich in incident, and gay and witty 

in its point of view. 

“The best thing about the novel is its air of 
casualness. . . . Without the help of plot or 
suspense Mr. Idell has contrived to make both 
events and characters engrossing; in some ways 
the narrative is more real than that of Life 
With Father. .. .” 


Brook Willow 

Neilia Gardner White Macmillan, $2.50 
Well organized and beautifully written story 
of an ugly and neglected, though talented, wife 
who wins through (by a combination of psy- 
chiatry and penance) to health and resignation. 
Adults. R. H. 


Buffalo Coat 

Carol Brink Macmillan, $2.75 
Frontier village life in Idaho Territory reflected 
in merital triangle plot which condones suicide — 
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Built in U.S.A.—1932-1944 

Elizabeth Mock 128 p. Mus. Mod. Art, $3.00 
The Los Angeles Tidings: “This simple, taste- 
ful book pictures 47 ‘buildings, with brief, ex- 
pert comment on each... . 

. . . Tesidences, public housing, schools, pub- 
lic buildings, hospitals, factories, office build- 
ings, shopping centers, engineering projects, 
bridges. Almost half . . . in California and the 
west.... 

“Tf... one of history’s greatest construc- 
tion eras will eventuate as part of the waging 
of peace, this book should play ‘an important 
part... .” 


John C. Calhoun: Nationalist. 1782-1828 

Charles M. Wiltse B M, $3.75 
America: “. . . an interesting and valuable ac- 
count of a great man and his era... .” 


Captain from Castile 
Samuel Shellabarger Little, $3.00 
Jan. Lit. Guild 600p.-novel. 
Riley Hughes in America: “As one reads and, 
panting, runs, one realizes that just a few tech- 
nical notations are needed here and there for 
the screen scenario. 

“Mr. Shellabarger’s dream should achieve 

the Hollywood accolade (and no other).” 
J. S. K. in The Sign: “. . . cunningly wrought 
... @ respectable semblance of life . . . ca- 
pable of entertaining even the discriminating 
reader. 

“". , a strenuous career . . . duels, escapes, 
flight to the West Indies, marching with Cortes 
into Mexico, war with the Aztecs, return to 
Spain . .. triumph . . . and final dedication to 
the new world.” 


Central American Roundabout 
Agnes Rothery anyone 10 and up 11-27 DM, $2.50 


Very good and fair desc. Rec. for Libraries. 


A Century.of Hero Worship 

E. R. Bentley Lipp., $3.50 

Analysis of authors—MSO. 

An examination of the lives and works of 
Shaw, Carlyle, Nietzsche, Wagner, Lawrence, 
George and Spengler. The author’s knowledge 
of the Church seems rather hazy. 

W. Eugene Shiels in America: . a vol- 
ume of scintillating sentences. It will have its 
hour.” 


“ 
. 


Chedworth 

R. C. Sherriff Mac, $2.75 
Catholic World: “. . . a romantic novel with 
World War II for the background . . . begins 


in typical movie fashion. 

“Pleasant, restrained, well-written . . . the 
Mingling of the old and the new, a common 
Situation in present-day, transitional England.” 
The Sign: “This anemic, conventional example 
of cinematic simplification and sociology is 
glibly told. It runs smoothly over the reader’s 
Consciousness like a trickle of water which 
makes no lasting impression.” 


China Takes Her Place 
Carl Crow Harper, $2.75 
Recommended study—1911 to present, Author 
spent thirty years in China. 
Dorothy Graham in Catholic World: “While 





extremely engaging. He 


has seen history in the making, and appraised 
it impartially. China, . . . still in the formative 
stage, .. not to be judged by our standards. 

“Crow tells how Dr. Sun chanced to read 
The Social Interpretation of History, by Dr. 
Maurice Williams. Dr. Williams, intent on 
proving the validity of soctalistic theories, was 
forced to admit complete disillusionment. In 
his turn, Sun Yat-sen became convinced of the 
fallacy of Communism; he revised his writings 
and warned his people.” 


Chiang Kai-Shek 

H. H. Chang DD, $3.50 
America: “. . . one of the best biographies of 
the Generalissimo, a work that brings out 
clearly the spiritual stature and ‘moral strength 
of Asia’s Man of Destiny.” 


China’s War-Time Policies 

Lawrence K. Rosinger Princeton, $2.00 
America: “. . . sixty-one pages of text and 
sixty-five pages containing the ten most impor- 
tant political documents issued between 1935 
and 1943, an objective presentation ‘of the ma- 
jor wartime political developments: in Free 
China .. . a very clear and intelligent presen- 
tation. . . .” 


Christ and Caesar 

Will Durant S & S, $5.00 
The Sign: “-. . he swallows whole the most 
fantastic, and at ‘times conflicting, hypotheses 
of nineteenth-century German Rationalists and 
their disciples. 

“.. smug... ridiculous . . . will undoubt- 
edly weaken, if not destroy the faith of un- 
critical readers, who will be seduced by the au- 
thor’s pretended ‘scientific’ method to accept at 
face value his bland and bold assertions.” 
America: “. . . one more sad illustration of the 
zombies who walk abroad in our Christian civ- 
ilization—still graced with many of the super- 
ficial attractions of Christian culture, but with 
the life-giving soul of Christianity burned out 
dead within. . . . Having survived real storms, 
the truth of Christ’s Divinity will hardly suf- 
fer from ‘this small tempest.” 


Christianity in the Market Place 

Michael de la Bedoyere Bruce, $2.00 
Paul H. Hallett in The Register, Denver: 
. . . easily stands among the most thought- 
packed and thought-provoking books that have 
dealt with Christian action on the present 
world. Its main thesis is that Christianity is 
not moving the world today because Catho- 
lics and other Christians do not live out the 
ordinary situations of their life with the ex- 
traordinary drive and light of their faith.” 


Citizen Toussaint 
Ralph Korngold Little, $3.00 
The inspiring story of a slave who led his 
country to freedom. 


Extension: “Once you have started to read 
. .. you will not put it down until you have 
finished it. . . . It has all the fascination, the 
suspense, the dramatic incidents of a well- 
written novel, and yet it presents only facts. 

“. . . @ powerful picture of a man whose 
influence on our own destiny as a nation has 
never been calculated.” 


Combustion on Wheels 
David Cohn H M, $2.75 


Good “informal history of Automobile Age.” 
Some humor—Recommended. 


The Concept of Dread 
Soren Kierkegaard Princeton U., $2.00 
Dominicana: “Briefly, this book professes to 


be a study of the presuppositional, concomi- 
tant and consequential emotions relative to 
original sin . . . basically three states of one 
emotion, dread. 

“S. K. is emotionally a Manichean, logically 
an Hegelian... .” 


Contemporary Spanish-American 
Fiction (1914-1942) 

Jefferson Rea Spell Chapel Hill, $3.00 
Commonweal: “For those interested in the 
subjects about which current Latin-American 
novelists and short story writers are concern- 
ing themselves, this is an excellent study.” 


Continent’s End 
Joseph Henry Jackson Whit., $3.50 
Commonweal: “California writing has never 


been distinguished, not even by the rather 
low standards of regional writing. So that the 
compiler of this anthology can hardly be 
blamed for the general mediocrity of the 
selections. 

“Very few of the pieces are downright bad, 
M-F.K. Fisher’s amateurish and purient little 
piece on a. girls’ boarding school being the 
only one that comes to mind. 

“The non-fiction section is considerably 
better.” 


Convent Boarding School 
Virginia Arville Kenny 
Dominicana: “. . 
come off. 
“Undoubtedly Miss Kenny has an easy gift 
of expression when she is not striving for 
over-juvenile effects.” 


S & W, $2.00 
. a story that doesn’t quite 


The Cotton Mill Worker 
Herbert J. Lakne F &R, $3.00 
George C. Higgins in The Sign: “.. . collec- 


tive bargaining has too frequently been studied 
in a sort of academic vacuum. 

“. . . a history of labor relations in the 
cotton manufacturing industry. . 

“. . . story of industrial relations . not 
a pretty one to read.” 


Crab Apple Jelly 
Frank O'Connor Knopf, $2.50 
Frances Downing in Commonweal: “. . 


judged against contemporary American shoct 
stories these are of high order. Mr. O'Connor 
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puzzling men and women is that people ordi- 
narily so inarticulate can sometimes speak so 
wonderfully.” 


J.S.K. in The Sign: “. . . an artist who can 
catch life in its flow or its flight and fix it 
permanently and perfectly in words. The 
stories gathered in this volume are literally 
slices of life. 

“He is no admirer of the Irish clergy, evi- 
dently, for every one of his many priests is 
a poor sort. But there is no gainsaying his 
exceptional gifts and his brilliant use of them.” 


A Critic’s Notebook 

Amy Freeman Lee Manthorne & Burack, $4.00 
Catholic World: “ . essays written while 
the author was serving in the capacity of art 
critic for the San Antonio Express. She was 
for years assistant to Dr. Roehl, head of the 
English Department of Incarnate Word Col- 
lege, and has lectured throughout Texas before 
college classes and clubs. 

“She writes well, gives her readers many 
little known facts, and expert criticism in 
many fields of art.” 


Crying at the Lock 

Adeline Rumsey 
The Sign: “... novel... 
cousin of ‘Rebecca. 

. . » deft and relentless in the depiction 
of a warped character. . . . Otherwise she has 
nothing much to offer. She is wt pains to ex- 
plain every character’s actions by a determinis- 
tic, semi-Freudian view of human nature.” 


S &S, $2.50 
an American 


Damned to Glory 
Col. Robert L. Scott, Jr. Scribner’s, $2.50 
The Sign: “Some of Scott’s writing is spotty. 


But he can never be accused of lacking 


Harcourt, $2.00 
The Sign: “This collection of twenty short 
stories, fables, sketches, and whatnot shows 
he has the ability to write. They also show 
the brain that spun them still is very im- 
mature.” 


Dear Sir 
Juliet Lowell 
Doubtful Humor—DM 
Compilation of letters to government bureaus 
by civilians and soldiers. “Some of the quotes 
are on the ribald side,” says the Chicago 
Tribune. 


DS P, $1.00 


Deep Delta Country 
Harnett Kane DS & P, $3.00 
The Lower Mississippi—Highly interesting—By 
Catholic author of Bayous of Louisiana. 
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Democracy Begins at Home 
Jennings Perry Lipp., $3.00 
Crusading editor's fight to eliminate Tennessee 
poll tax. Very good. 


Dr. Christian’s Office 

Knight and Hersholt * Random, $2.50 
Thomas Curray, S.J., St. Mary’s College, Kan- 
sas: “. . . if you have not met Dr. Christian 
on his daily rounds, then by all means do so 
now. It is a healthy treat to meet ordinary 
men bucking successfully the genuine problems 
of life in a small town.” 


Dogs at War 
Mac, $2.50 
Describes how dogs help. V.G. illus. 


The Dream of Philip II 
Edgar Maass 

Francis A. Small in America: “Imagination 
frequently supplies material for this sixteenth- 
century pageant. . . . Lively dialogs pretend 
to be the actual words. .. . This type of 
historical writing . . . adds vigor and interest 
to the narrative.” 


BM, $3.50 


Los Angeles Tidings: “The trouble with books 
of this kind is that the reader who is un- 
familiar with the period never knows just 
where the facts end and the fiction begins. 

“Surprisingly . . . in view of his bias in 
other matters relating to the Church... 
gives a sympathetic interpretation of Philip 
and Spain. . 

Re . ithe book is marred by the author’s 
skepticism, by a number of grossly untrue 


on the Church. 
. the anti-Jesuit bias leads him into 


William Thomas Walsh in Catholic World: 
“. .. highly fictionized . . . completely un- 


cemaieni account of a conversation of 
Charles V. in the confessional! Yet I must 
confess that I found much of this unscrupulous 
pot-boiler fascinating to read. 


Durable Peace 


Ross J. S. Hoffman Oxford, $1.75 


Catholic World: “Professor Hoffman is quali- 
owe accounts to participate in the 
. his latest book is a series of 


i 







search and as a well deserved tribute to the 
Dominican laybrother.” — . 
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Elegant Journey 
John Selby FR, $2.75 


Offensive historical adventure novel. 


Enough and to Spare 

Kirtley F. Mather Harper, $2.00 
America: “The author, who is Professor of 
Geology at Harvard, undertakes to disprove 
Thomas Robert Malthus’ theory that popula- 
tion always tends to outrun the means of 
subsistence. 

‘... insists on the modern scientific ‘dogma’ 
of the physical evolution of man, body and 
soul, although the admits that reasoning man 
is essentially different from brute animals., In 
spite of this position, Dr. Mather has produced 
a thought-provoking work.” 


i 


Far from Marlborough Street 

Elisabeth Philbrook Viking, $2.00 
Mildred Dorsey in Los Angeles Tidings: “Ad- 
venture . . . am emergency trip... new 
friends, fashionable women . . . a real, live 
moose. ... Nancy Lee .. . fulfilled her trust. 
. There is humor, suspense, and under- 
standing in her story.” 


An Essay on Man 

Ernst Cassirer Yale, $3.00 
T.F.W. in Commonweal: “The author’s ap- 
proach to his subject is profoundly ‘scientific’ 
—that is, empirical, but more ‘scientific’ (be- 
cause the empiricism is more complete) than 
that prevailing in the last century, when the 
superstition of ‘scientism’ was in full flood.” 


Flight to Everywhere 
Dmitri McG-H, $6.00 
Superb war pictures—some in color— _ 
some descriptive text. 


The Five Arrows 
Allan Chase Random, $2.50 
Intrigue—and sex—in South American spy 
plot. Thoroughly offensive and objectionable. 
R.H. 


Foreign Influences in American Life 

Edited by David F. Bowers Princeton, $3.00 
Dominicana: “. . . the several authors of this 
volume reveal that the basic determinant gov- 
erning the American attitude towards the im- 
migrant has been his formation as a citizen 
and as an American. 

“Tf the various authors have not given 
adequate solutions to all the problems, they 
have at least clarified the issues involved.” 


America: “. . . worth the whille of the aca- 
demic and the scholarly... .” 


Forever Amber 
Kathleen Winser Mac, $3.00 
Catholic World: “... What the novel really 


does is to apply the methods of mass production 


to scandal, seduction, and perversion, the idea 


being, it would seem, that if one scandal 
makes a book popular, a hundred scandals 
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Freedom and Civilization 

Bronislaw Malinowski Roy, $3.50 
Commonweal: “. . . useful . . . one of the 
greatest needs in this age of disorderly think- 
ing and careless talking is clear analysis of 
fdeas and clear definitions. . . . In both these 
requirements Malinowski’s work ... is a 
good piece of work . . . orderly and lucid 
and makes easy reading despite the solid na- 
ture of the material of which it treats. 

“Malinowski acknowledges the importance 
of ‘religion’ in human culture and civilization 
but in his book, as in so many others of simi- 
lar character, his treatment of the notion is, 
at least for the Catholic reader, unsatisfactory 
in that it rests upon the assumption that God 
has never revealed Himself to man.” 


The Great Lakes 
Harlan Hatcher Oxford U.P., $3.50 
The Sign: “An astonishingly successful survey 
of the history of the Great Lakes region. 
“Extremely good balance and judicious se- 
lection of material. . 


Robert E. Holland in America: “.. . the com- 
prehensive story of all five of our famous 
inland waterways. 

. . the geological origins . . . the pioneers. 
.. . The struggle for possession or control. ... 
‘“Mr. Hatcher seems to associate human 
evolution with geological, in too glib a way.” 


Gerard Manley Hopkins: A Life 


Eleanor Ruggles Norton, $3.50 
A. Bischoff, S.J., in America: “All the raw 
matter of biography is here. . . . But insight, 


understanding, fairness are @bsent, with the 
result that the book presents little more than 
a lifeless sketch amounting to a caricature.” 


The Golden Rooms 

Vardis Fisher: Van, $2.50 
Announced as a novel, this is a continuation 
of Darkness and the Desp, an imaginative 
Story of primeval man’s development. 

Learning by accident how to make fire, 
Hierg ‘becomes the feared leader of his group. 
Through various situations, the author at- 
tempts to trace the development of different 
emotions. 

We find no particular merit in this imagin- 
ary tale. 


The Golden Rose 
Pamela Hinkson 


Catholic World: “ 


Knopf, $2.50 
. an unusual novel. . 


in that it is woven around a triangle, and yet 3 


there is no thought of unfaithfulness . . . none 
of those involved are Catholics, just commonly 


decent people. 
“... vivid... vital . . . interest is well 
Sustained . . . has the consoling quality of 


festoring one’s faith in human kind.” 


Josephine Nicholls Hughes in America: “... 
outstanding merit and great Catholic interest.” 


lone Away with O’ 


M. O'Malley Knott with Page Cooper DD, $3.00 
Devin A, Garrity in Commonweal: “This book 
of reminiscences will be a joy to anyone who 
has ever had to do with horses. ... 

_ “The telling—boyhood days in Irish hunt- 
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ing country, making a very hard way in 
America learning to be a veterinary, and 
finally success as one of America’s best pro- 
fessional horsemen—is well done entertainment 
without affection.” 


Great Soldiers of Warld War II 
Major H. A. De Weerd Norton, $3.75 
America: “. . ; eleven short biographies of 
distinguished participants in the current war. 
“In general, the accounts seem to be very 
accurate.” 


A Great Time to Be Alive 
Harry Emerson Fosdick : Harper, $2.00 
Collected war-time sermons — Psycholegically 
penetrating—Omits supernatural—De- 
Christianizes Christ-—MSO. 


The Green Years 

A. J. Cronin L B, $2.50 
The Inside Story, Cathedral Book Club, Chi- 
cago: “Skillfully, like the artist he is, Dr. 
Cronin paints each character in the book 
with the shrewdness of a man who knows his 
people. 

“This is more a book of the spirit than of 
the flesh despite Cronin’s vigorous characters. 

“  . . a poignant story that will hold the 
reader from first page to last; and ft is a 
Story that will leave the reader satisfied be- 
cause ‘it comes out right’.” 


Dominicana: “The book ends on a certain 
joyful note, with Robert on his way to begin 
the work to which he wishes to devote his 
life; but whether this stroke of good fortune 
will bring back the faith that was lost in 
adversity is a point that can be argued.” 


M. D. Currigan, S.J., St. Mary’s College, 
Kansas: “You'll hate to lay it aside... . 
It is genuine and artistic.” 


Catholic World: “Undoubtedly this harassed 
but brilliant boy—clinging to his Catholic 
faith through ridicule and abuse, losing hold 
upon it in the stress of youthful heartbreak 
but recapturing it as he emerges into manhood 
and the coveted career of medicine—is alive 
. . . a Story for the mature and sophisticated 
reader, told with artistry, verisimilitude and 
the irony of the backward perspective.” 


Guerrilla 
Lord Dunsany B M, $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . not only a tribute to 


every member of every band of Allied guerrilla 
fighters in World War II, but it is an exciting 
adventure story with a dash of romance, told 
in beautiful, lyrical prose. 

“The meaning of this war is clear to the 
guerrilla; it will be clearer to the layman 
after reading this book.” 


Hard Facts 
Viking, $2.50 


. stirring and dramatic 
. not a pleasant, pretty story for the 


Catholic World: “. 
novel . 


grounds . . . well knit . . . the characterizations 
very real and human.” 
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Healthful Eating. A Practical Guide to 
Eating for Better Health 

Thomas Gaines Wagner, $2.50 
Commonweal: “.. . Gaines tells about foods, 
but in doing so he gives us an index of him- 
self and many would class that self as an out- 
and-out quack. 

“Lister was independent and original in 
thought, even though he was fully informed 
on the state of his science. It is easier for 
Gaines to be unconventional and original be- 
cause he is ignorant. With the help of the 
independence and the handicap of ignorance 
he advocates some revolutionary doctrines 
about food that well may be substantiated 
in the future. 


Highroads of the Universe 


J. Glover Johnson Scribner’s, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “... a catechism of a new 
Sort . . . 64 questions . . . 290 pages... 


answers and interpretations. 

“The author, a Yale Ph.D. and a Southern 
Baptist Theological Ph.D., heads the depart- 
ment of religion at Mount Hermon school.” 


FRO 
The History of the New Deal 
Basil Rauch CA, $2.50 
Benjamin L. Masse in America: “. . . to those 


who facilely damn the New Deal, as if it 
were a single, articulated body of doctrine, 
the author would ask: ‘Which New Deal?’ 
For there were, Dr, Rauch insists, two New 

. the first . . . which lasted until 1934 


for Mr. 
Roosevelt had come to believe that without 
reform there could be mo recovery. 

“A graduate of the University of Notre 
Dame, Mr. Rauch pursued higher studies at 
Yale and Columbia .. . is serving on the 
faculty of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
having been granted a leave of absence from 
Barnard College where he is an Instructor 
in History. 

. a fine first book.” 


The History of Rome Hanks 

Joseph S. Pennell Scribner’s, $2.7S 
Chicago Daily News: “no modern novel, 
counting those banned in Boston, calls a spade 
a spade more often, or with slighter provo- 
cation.” 


How Dear to My Heart 
Emily Kimbrough D M, $2.50 
Attractive reminiscences of Indiana childhood 
—Rec. to All. 


Boston Pilot: “Once in a while along comes 
a story that tugs at your memories of days 
long ago. 

“Tt has humor and pathos; tenderness and 
caprice.” 


I Got a Country 

Gilbert W. Gabriel DD, $3.00 
Hugh F. Smith in America: “. . . a story of 
three soldiers. . . . Army in Alaska during 
oe 
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that have become the common trappings of 
the realistic novel. ... 

“. .. chief defect . . . the author’s natu- 
ralistic point of view. He builds up two fine 
characters only to knock them down at 
crucial moments, and this no doubt is sup- 
posed to be life.” 


I Lied to Live 
A. Janta Roy, $2.75 
Captured Polish officer’s year as “family slave” 
on German farm. Sounds authentic. Good. 


Inner Laws of Society 

Don Luigi Sturzo Kenedy, $3.50 
Everyone acquainted with the development of 
Catholic Action knows of the pioneer work of 
Father Sturzo, founder of the Popular Party 
in Italy in 1918, and later a refugee from 
tyranny. His present book is not a text but 
an attempt to set forth a correct concept of 
modern Society. 

To summarize a book of this kind is im- 
possible—the introduction alone is thirty-six 
pages— and the book itself is a _ closely- 
reasoned, compact presentation of fundements. 
It is too bad that our legislators and secular 
professors are not reading books of this kind. 


In Secret Battle 

Lawrence Lipton A-C, $2.75 
America: “. . . the New Deal and Big Busi- 
ness have been publicly bumping into each 
other. . . . Pearl Harbor united them .. . for 
war against a common enemy, and at the 
same time provided a cover for each to plot 
the destruction of the other. That is the sub- 
stance of this novel... . 

“Tf the author’s premise is as real as his 
book is interesting and startling, a truce in 
the secret battle is imperative.” 


It’s Always Tomorrow 

Robert St. John D D, $2.50 
The Sign: “Mark this as Exhibit A to prove 
that Mr. St. John ought to stick to reporting. 
It is a febrile piece of fictional flimsy which 
takes an American war correspondent from 
Poland as the Nazis attack, through the Bal- 
kans, 'to Paris, and finally to London in the 


blitz . . . plenty of noise and motion... 
Nazi dirty work .., . drinking . . . palpitating 
passion... profanity ... Shrill indignstion— 


all adding up to plenty of nothing.” 


Riley Hughes: Cheap trash with false back- 
ground. Objectionable. 


Joseph Lister, Father of Modern Surgery 

Rhoda Truax * Bobbs, $3.50 
Commonweal: “. . . a skillful author with 
perfect fictional technique depicts one of the 
world’s greatest scientists.” 


Chicago Tribune: “... popular, readable... . 
It records, in dramatic fashion, the career of 
the man who conquered sephsis, hospital gan- 
grene, and pyemia—the result of infection. He 
and he alone, made surgery safe.” 


Juba’s New Moon 
Isabel McLennan McMeekin Messner, $2.00 


Bess Wootten in Los Angeles Tidings: “ 
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a fine story of early pioneer life in the Daniel 
Boone country. 

“The historical background and fine family 
relationships make this book a valuable con- 
tribution to stories needed for boys and girls 
of today.” 


Keeping the Peace Through Air Power 
Alan A. Michie Holt, $2.00 
Catholic World: “. . . indicts the German 
officer caste, her war industrials, and the 
Prussian Junkers. . . . He maintains that 
Hitler and the Nazi party were simply tools 
they employed to enslave Europe ... but 


to prevent a third World War... air power 
Bar Se gate . . How... is ex- 
plained in detail. . 
Lake Michigan 

Milo M. Quafe B M, $3.50 
The Missionary: “.. . informational, interest- 


ing and an important addition to American 
history. The explorations and contributions of 
Marquette, Joliet, LaSalle and others are 
well told.” 


Lake Superior 
Grace Nute 


American Lake Series—V. G. 


B M, $3.50 


Letters of Alexander Woollcott 

Edited Viking, $3.50 
Los Angeles Tidings: “... not worth a book, 
except insofar as they lay cruelly bare ‘the 
essential poverty of the man’s mind and life 
. . . he was either utterly wrong or hope- 
lessly muddled about the basic, immutable 
realities. 

“Perhaps the true measure of his supposed 
brilliance ‘of wit and style is the number of 
times . . . he relied on the mention of belches 
and the use of ‘God damned’ to get a laugh.” 


(It is rather interesting to see this book 
plugged in ceriain reviews for “family read- 
ing.” ) 


Letters to Davis 

George J. Donahue Dorrance, $1.50 
Boston Pilot: “. ..a sequel to The Secular 
Priesthood which appeared a few years ago. 

“. . . presents an unofficial view of the 
present-day priest . . . in reality a series of 
informal sermons. 

. thoughts for meditation for the priest 

and many interesting sidelights on the re- 
ligious Tife for the layman.” 


Life and Culture of Poland: As Reflected 
in Polish Literature 

Waclaw Lednicki Roy, $3.50 
America: “. . . must prove’ valuable to the 
general reader for it offers an interpretation 
of Polish culture. . . . To the more interested 
reader and to the student it is at once a 
guide to the preeminent writers of Poland and 
a key to the real significance of their writings. 
It may bring on itself from some quarters the 
criticism of approaching a chauvinistic spirit.” 


Life and Culture of Poland 
Waclaw Lednicki Roy, $3.50 
Dominicana: “. . . Lednicki is an authority 


on Russian and Polish literature. 
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“The book is crammed with items of Cathos 
lic interest. 

“Whatever shortcomings the book has are 
lost in the grandness of the whole work.” 


Listening Valley 

D. E. Stevenson F & R, $2.50 
The Tidings, Los Angeles: “This pleasant little 
story reads like an. ancient fairy tale .., 
though . . . up to the minute and very real, 

“Two quaint little girls . . . of Edinburgh, 
Scotland, spend their carefully guarded lives 
in their nursery, or in taking sedate walks 
with their nurse, Nannie. But their natural 
curiosity leads ‘them into adventures and these 
adventures are the story. 

. naturally of the War and its reactions 
among the English gentry, it is not sad and 
is all done with a deft touch and is realistic 
in the best sense of the term.” 


The Love Letters 
Chris Massie Random, $2.50 
Introspective novel—Questionable scenes 
—N.R. 
Lusty Wind for Carolina 
I. Fletcher B-M, $3.00 


Average novel—18th Cent. Carolinas. 
Some offensive matter. DM—AWR. 


Margaret Brent, Adventurer 


Dorothy Fremont Grant Long, $2.50 


Dominicana: “. . an excellent historical 
novel.” 
The Cowl: “In the opinion of this reviewer, 


who is prejudiced against ‘historical novels, be- 
cause he wants his history ‘straight,’ Dorothy 
Fremont Grant deserves to be complimented 
on. the success of her historical novel. It is a 
purposeful book. It is a Catholic book. We 
need more of its kind.” 


John LaFarge in America: “. .. Mrs. Grant 
has done a noble job. She has resurrected early 
Catholic Maryland. 

“The Catholic reading public owes her a 
debt of gratitude.” 


Meet Your Congress 

John T. Flynn D D, $2.00 

V. G. account of Congress in action—Rec. 
This easy-to-read book gives the answers to 
hundreds of questions on which every voter 
should be informed — principles — elections — 
caucuses — lobbies — duties — committee ap- 
pointments, etc. The author is highly critical 
of 'the general situation. 


Moulders of the Medieval Mind 

Frank P. Cassidy Herder, $2.00 
Dominicana: “ . . . contains ‘the lives and prin- 
cipal works of the more important Fathers . .. 
in digest form .. . very handy book for both 
philosophers. and 

“. , . mot without defects. At times the 
author is guilty of an unfounded and mis- 





leading manner of predication.” 


My Aunt Louisa and Woodrow Wilson ; 

Margaret Axson Elliot North Car., $3.00 

Lively, vivid sketches of Woodrow Witsoe 
career. For General Readers. 
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My ‘Iome Is Far Away 

Dawn Powell Scribner’s, $2.50 
J.S. K. in The Sign: “.. . the characters, the 
period atmosphere, the flexible style, rather 
than orthodoxy of plot, which makes this 
delightful reading . . . the finest work which 
Miss Powell has done.” 


My Unconsidered Judgment 

Noel F. Busch Houghton, $2.00 
Phiip T. Hartung in Commonweal: “.. . 
filled mainly ‘with objective reporting spiced 
with dry wit. 

“Busch is an editor of Life. . . . When he 
characterizes the people of a nation he is in- 
dined to ‘be hasty and flip . . . he also man- 
ages to saya lot that makes good sense... . 
facetious disposal of ‘war in ‘the final chapter 
sill remains his unconsidered judgment.” 


The Narrowing Wind 

Catherine Lawrence Dodd, $2.50 
Third prize winner in the intercollegiate con- 
test so auspiciously inaugurated by Maureen 
Daly’s Seventeenth Summer. Rather sombre 
realism about a girl factory worker in war- 
time Chicago. Adults, 

——t, H. 


J.S.K. in The Sign: “Miss Lawrence was 
awarded a Dodd, Mead Intercollegiate Literary 
Fellowship for this ambling and ‘thoroughly 
tedious piece . . . a very ‘bad performance and 
no more a novel than a comb virtuoso is a 
musician.” 


Netherlands India 
J. S. Furnivall 
The Sign: “...@ reprint .. . first published 
in England in 1938 . . . primarily economic 
. but it also ‘traces the administrative and 
social developments. . . . 
“.. . a mine of scholarly information....” 


Mac, $4.00 


No More Than Human 

Maura Laverty Long., $2.50 
Catholic World: “. . . because of its richness 
of incident and its clear, unsentimental vision, 
but even more because of the author’s sym- 
pathy and skill in depicting small events.” 


Harold C. Gardiner in America: “. . . tthe 
slightness of it (the story) is more than made 
up for by ‘the exquisiteness of Maura Laverty’s 
language . . . economical, warm, humorous, 
Vivid and, at times, truly wise in the penetra- 
tion of its observations. 

“... eminently readable and quotable. ...” 


The Sign: “... rich in charm . . . marked by 
the ease and rhythm which one has come to 
expect. . The wit is authentic, if less 
prodigal ‘than in her previous works.” 


No Shadow of Turning ‘ 
Katherine Burton Long, $2.50 

The Missionary: “Miss Burton’s book proves 

books with a religious background can be of 

intense interest to their readers.” 

Nods and Becks 
Franklin P. Adams 

The Sign: “. 


Whittlesey, $2.00 
. - good in small doses.” 
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Now With the Morning Star 
Thomas Kernan 


Scribner’s, $2.50 
Katherine Bregy in Catholic World: “The 
book is an extraordinary achievement, and I 
do not believe anyone except Thomas Kernan, 
with his own special equipment of tempera- 
ment and experience, could have written it... 
unique blending of crisp, repertorial detach- 
ment and deep spiritual insight.” 


Of Smiling Peace 
Stefan Heym LB, $2.50 


Offensive novel—not worth reviewing—DIS. 


Our Jungle Diplomacy 

William Franklin Sands Univ. N. C., $2.50 
Joseph F. Thorning in Catholic World: “. . 
one of the most realistic approaches to our 
diplomatic problems that has appeared in the 
last twenty years. 

“In this reviewer’s opinion, the best chap- 
ters in 'the book concern Mexico.” 
Commonweal: “... a personal indictment of 
the policy or lack of policy pursued by the 
Department of State, as illustrated in its deal- 
ings with the Central American republics, with 
emphasis on the first two decades of this 
century. 

“. . . a sprightly and altogether charming 
book.” 


Palestine, Land of Promise 

Walter C. Lowdermilk Harper, $2.50 

Principally, a study of Soil Conservation. 
The author, Ass’t Chief of Soil Conservation 
of ‘the U. S., writes glowingly of the transfor- 
mation effected by the Zionists after centuries 
of degeneration under Mohammedan neglect. 
Applying TVA methods would provide sup- 
port for 6,000,000 people. 

He would give the land back to the Jews. 


Patrick Geddes 
Philip Boardman Univ. of N,. C., $5.00 
America: “Initially a scientist who was both 


pupil and assistant to Huxley, he achieved 
early fame for his work as a botanist . 
possessed qualities such as we occasionally find 
in ‘our churchmen . . . a profound scientific 
scholar, a simple man . . . stimulating teacher 

. diplomat . . . an inflammable and in- 
flaming person, who was perennially youthful 
in mind and action.” 


Peabody of Groton 

Frank D. Ashburn : Doward, $5.00 
The story of the boys’ boarding school founded 
nearly sixty years ago by Endicott Peabody 
(still living), who with Mrs. Peabody and the 
masters conducted the school on a family basis. 

Groton is noted for the large number of its 
boys who became leaders in business and 
public life. 


Commonweal: “Mr. Ashburn presents us with 
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Geo. Wharton Pepper Lipp., $3.75 


Flattering Biog. of reactionary lawyer- 
politician still in the dark. 


Prize Stories of 1944 

Ed. by Herschell Brickell D D, $2.50 
Catholic World: “ . 26th annual collection 
of stories by American authors published in 
American magazines . . . prizes, in the order 
named, to Irwin Shaw for his: “Walking 
Wounded’ in The New Yorker, to Bessie 
Brueur, for ‘Home Is a Place’ in Harper's 
Bazaar, to Griffith Deems for ‘The Stagecoach’ 
in Harper's magazine, . . . Bight . . . have war 
as a background; two . . . racial injustice; 
not one is a love story in the old-fashioned 
sense....” 


Quebec: Historic Seaport 


Maso de la Roche DD, $3.50 
Catholic World: “ . by one of Canada’s 
best known novelists. . . . She enjoyed the 


writing, and we enjoyed the reading of this 
most interesting history.” 
Mosby 
Virgil C. Jones UNC, $3.50 


Good story of Confederate ranger activities. 
Minor flaws—AWR. 


The Real Soviet Russia 
David J. Dailin Yale, $3.50 
America: “. . . makes it clear that Marxian 


theory is still the official ideology of the ruling 
class. Stalin is convinced that capitalism is 
dying. Moscow denies that Stalin has aban- 
doned international Communism. 

“The ‘title of the book could be a little 
more modest....” 


Edward R. Woods in The Sign: “As an anti- 
dote for Soviet propaganda and as a source 
for authentic information, this book is with- 
out peer.” 


Religious Liberty in Latin America 

George P. Howard Westminster, $2.00 
Dominicana: “ . . . the conclusion of this book 
is that Protestantism does contribute to our 
Good Neighbor Policy. . . . Dr. Howard .. . 
after thirty-five years of mission activity in 
South America . . . argues further that our 
diplomats have repudiated the Bill of Rights 
and that our State Department has traitorously 
adopted anti-American policies and unfairly 
treated some of our citizens . . . that the 
hierarchy of the United States is in back of 
all this. The root of the evil is ‘clericalism,’ 
the domination of Washington by priests. 

. . it is understandable that Dr. Howard 
could err in judging domestic and historical 
affairs of our country, it is quite incompre- 
hensible how John Mackay (who wrote the 
foreword) could execute enormous blunders in 
the same fields. . .. Mr. Mackay is obviously 
unfamiliar with the history of his church and 
of this country.” 


Revolutions in Russia 
G. R. Treviranus Harper, $3.00 


Catholic World: “Well balanced and, in the 
proper sense, realistic, writing clearly and with 
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a gift for ‘saying much in little’ he sum- 
marizes the Russian story from the revolution 
of 1905 through tthe successive revolutions. 
. . . Towards religion he is sympathetically 
critical... .” 


Rivers of the Eastern Shore 

Hulbert Footner Farrar, $2.50 
William Franklin Sands in Commonweal: “I 
am strongly prejudiced in favor of this book. 
. . . Rivers of America is an outstanding con- 
tribution. 

“The nine counties of the Eastern Shore 
and the west shore river counties from the 
Potomac to the head of Chesapeake are the 
heart-land of Maryland. . . . I love his book.” 


Road to the Ocean 

Leonid Leonov Fischer, $3.00 
Commonweal: “. . . an unforgettable picture 
of Soviet Russia in the thirties when a whole 
nation was scrambling against terrible odds to 
prepare for an attack foreseen by most of the 
Soviet leaders.” FRO 


The Road to Serfdom 

Friedrich A. Hayek Univ. of Chgo., $2.75 
The Sign: “. .. a world-famous economist 
of Austrian birth, now a British citizen, sounds 
the tocsin in the cause of liberty. This dynamic 
book, like a bell hung from the heavens, calls 
to all freedom-loving peoples to stop and look 
in the direction they are heading.” 


Ronsard: His Life and Times 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis S & W, $3.50 
John S. Kennedy in the Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford: “. . . a delightful, if altogether 
unconventional, book... . 

“  . .@ biography of the great sixteenth 
century French poet . . . not only the prin- 
cipal events in the subject’s life, but an inter- 
pretation and evaluation of that life and a 
wealth of clever, but never arbitrary specu- 
lation. 

“. . . a marvelously detailed picture of a 
tumultuous century, rife with the new learn- 
ing and license as well as with the most con- 
sequential religious conflict in the history of 
Christianity. 

“The book sparkles and snaps and stings.” 


Helen C. White in The Sign: “...a very 
brilliant portrait . . . alive and moving... . 

“ . . ‘the novice who is afraid to take the 
first bloom off a green idea may read with 
profit of the ceaseless revisions of the most 
incandescent of lyrists, who even on his death 
bed fretted at the imperfection of the last 
verses that his failing breath shaped for the 
waiting secretary.” 


Catholic World: “Mr. Lewis has caught in 
his prose the vernal imagery of Ronsard .. . 
his pages are melodious with the songs blown 
from their lutes as lightly as a breeze.” 


Samuel Johnson 
J.W. Wood Holt, $3.75 
Scholarly study. Very Good—Sat. for All. 
Chicago Tribune: “It is no substitute for 
Boswell’s Life . . . rather too long... at 
times labored . . . at its best when the author 
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permits ‘himself to write straightforward nar- 
rative. 

“. ,. . comes as close as any biography can 
to being an honest, readable, entertaining, and 
complete picture of the man and his times.” 


America: “Mr. Krutch intends his book to be 
‘a running account of Johnson’s life, character, 
and work as they appear in ‘the light of con- 
temporary knowledge and contemporary judg- 
ment.’, .. not . . . therefore, for professional 
Johnson scholars, but rather for the layman 
for whom such a book on the Great Moralist 
has not hitherto existed. And may the lay- 
man not neglect this treat.” 


The Scarlet Lily 
Edw. F. Murphy Bruce, $2.25 
1944’s best-selling Catholic novel—Mary 
Magdalen—Technicolor coming. 


Paul H. Hallett in The Register, Denver: “No 
Catholic book in recent years has been so 
much talked about. . . . Even those who read 
only the secular press know that it is to be 
made into a motion picture . . . the reading 
justifies the bruit and stir. This novel is 
Scripturally sound—something of a rarity in 
the recent rush of Biblical fiction; compara- 
tively short . . . beautiful in style, graphic in 
presentation, rich in emotional appeal, pro- 
found in religious insight. 

“The sin-created tragedy that was Herod, 
the dance of Salome and the bringing in of 
the head of John the Baptist, the devil as 
he leaves Christ after tempting Him in the 
desert, the crucifixion—these scenes and others 
like them have the somber power of a Dore 
engraving. Biblical characters are handled with 
restraint, dignity, and verisimilitude. 


J.S.K. in The Sign: “Its picture of Palestine 
at that time is credible. The characterization is 
more than competent. ... 

“The history . . . plausible. 

“The pseudo-scriptural style is, to say the 
least, fruity. Yet it has a certain overblown 
dignity and a kind of sonority.” 


Boston Pilot: “A tremendously moving and 
appealing book . . . long after the pages are 
closed its story will remain a vivid memory.” 


Catholic Book Club Newsletter: “. . . a rather 
too fancifully imaginative reconstruction of 
the life of Mary Magdalene. 

“. , . the author of the novel, in the desire 
not to emphasize the angles that Hollywood 
might be tempted to highlight, deserves our 
praise.” 


Sea Duty 
Jackland Marmur Holt, $2.00 


Short stories of naval action. Type characters 
but exciting knowledge of ships at sea. Sat. to 


All. —R. H. 
The Sea Witch 
Alexander Laing Murray Hill, $3.50 


Edward L, Keyes in Commonweal: “The story 
of the clipper ships. 1846 to 1856. 

“. .. a delightful record of those brave 
days. .. . A stirring tale of the sea in all her 
moods.” 


‘ 
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The Second Chance: America 
and the Peace 

Ed. by J. B. Whitton Princeton U., $2.50 
Robert A. Graham in America: “One of the 
collaborators in this collection of papers beging 
his chapter by stating that the neglect of 
moral questions in recent discussions of our 
foreign policy is one of the most disturbing 
signs of our time. 

“This is not the usual type of symposium, 
since the contributors have achieved a certain 
unity in diversity through round-table dis. 
cussion.” 


Sheila Lacey 

Jean Lyttle CA, $2.50 
J.S.K. in The Sign: “.. . betraying a hos- 
tility to Ireland and its Faith which is pro- 
portionate to her lack of understanding of 
both. . . . Her novel becomes blurred, wordy, 
and tedious . . . preposterous . . . pretentiously 
dull.” 


Slavery and Freedom 

Nicolas Berdyaev Scribners, $2.75 
H. A. Reinhold in Commonweal: “.. . I am 
afraid the great Russian is all too one-sided 
a Slavophile and an anarchic romantic to be 
a good prophet. His glorification of the Middle 
Ages makes him unjust toward all other pe- 
riods, . . . his thinking—warped. He denies 
that you can speak of just and unjust wars. 
To him war is a phenomenon outside any 
sort of morality. 

“Many of the theses of Berdyaev, like Soro- 
kin’s, will be gladly received by our Catholic 
intelligentsia, especially the ones which prop 
up our customary cultural pessimism, our pre- 
vailing isolationism and our negativism. . .. 
The ‘book is bound to be a success in spite of 
its confused and rambling tortuosity—in our 
ranks. ... Try to finish it. It is stimulating.” 


Social-Economic Movements 

Harry W. Laidler Crowell, $5.00 
Benjamin L. Masse in America: “. . . a bulky 
handbook which will find its way into libraries 
and classrooms, and which, if read with dis- 
crimination, can ‘be of great usefulness ... 
the only single-volume story ‘of important 
movements for fundamental change along co- 
operative lines.’ 

“. . . out of 751 pages of tightly written 
text, exactly two pages are given to Leo XIII 
and Pius XI! Men like Don Sturzo, Salazar, 
Heinrich Pesch, S.J., and Msgr. John A Ryan 
are not even mentioned. 

“. . . the best part of the book is the 
124 pages devoted to Russian Communism. 

“,. the author is much more satisfactory 
in dealing with Socialist thought than in re- 
counting the history of the past hundred 
years. I found his treatment of the Spanish 
civil war and postwar Austria notably in- 
adequate and one-sided.” 


Some Notes on the Guidance of Parents 

D. A. Lord, S.J. Q W, $2.00 
The often justifiable cry of parents, ‘How 
little you priests and sisters know about the 
difficulties of raising a child!’, will be heard 
less frequently if those spiritual directors who 
presume to teach parental duties and responsi-— 
bilities will take time to read this book 
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thoughtfully several times through. . 
St. Marys, Kansas Carl M. Reinert, SJ. 


Sports Extra 

Stanley Frank Barnes, $2.75 
Extension: “The doings of the heroes in the 
world of sport . . . recorded by our American 
sport writers day by day ... one each by a 
half hundred authors .. . really . . . an all- 
American sports book.” 


Story of a Secret State 

Jan Karski Houghton, $3.00 
Waldemar Gurian in Commonweal: “.. . for 
a story with many murders, incredible escapes, 
a mysterious girl, much intrigue and heroism, 
full of political meaning and describing the 
underground fight against Nazi tyranny... 
more than fills the bill.” 


Sunday After the War 

Henry Miller. New Directions, $3.00 
C. G. Paulding in Commonweal: “A book in 
the main still for the technician, the scientist 
or the saint. A book not for anyone else. Is 
that clear? A book not recommended.” 


Take Them Up Tenderly 

Margaret Case Harriman Knopf, $2.75 
Catholic World: “The writer, sensitive, as a 
good cartoonist must be, is free from malice, 
as many a good cartoonist is not .. . has the 
happy gift of being bold while avoiding ir- 
reverence and being sophisticated without be- 
coming indecent.” 


Ten Years in Japan 
Joseph C. Grew $3.75 


Rec. to students. 


Francis Thompson: In His Paths 

Terence L. Connolly Bruce, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy in the Catholic Transcript, 
Hartford: “... not a biography, but a dis- 
cursive account of a kind of pilgrimage made 
by tthe author . . . a curious book, hard to 
classify. ...” 


A Theater Book of the Year 1943-1944 

George Jean Nathan Knopf, $3.00 
This is a record and an interpretation of the 
year’s plays by a versatile critic. 


They Called It Purple Heart Valley 
Bourke-W hite S & S, $3.00 
Correspondent’s war-book—Average— 
Good photos—AWR. 


They Dream of Home 
Busch , A-C, $2.75 
Novel—Blasphemous—DM. 
Riley Hughes in America: “Our latest problem 
of national scope, that of the returned veteran 
of World War II, is the . . . novel’s theme. 
“  . . stark and unrelieved . . . modern 
hard-boiled melodrama appears at its lurid 
best. Current fiction is already too full of 
heroines who have a firmer grasp on correct 
political and racial sympathies than they have 
on morals.” 


This Was My Newport 
Maud Howe Elliott Myth, Co., $4.00 


Chicago Tribune: “The author . . . 90 years 
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old . . . remembers all the swells, all the 
parties, all the repartee—and she wields a 
sprightly pen . . . (she is the daughter of) 
Julia Ward Howe, who wrote The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” FRO 


Till the Boys Come Home 

Hannah Lees Harper, $2.50 
Totally objectionable—sexy and pathological— 
story of unfaithful wives on the home front. 


Incredibly bad and sordid. —R. H. 
Toby’s Shadow 
Gerald T. Brennan Guild, $1.25 


Toby’s shadow is the Angel Raphael. Has in- 
terest for adults also, 96 pp. 


Try and Stop Me 

Edited by Bennett Cerf S & S, $3.00 
Chicago Tribune: “The bulk of the anecdotes 
hinge on that curious fringe of America’s intel- 
ligentsia . . . who substituted the art of wise- 
crack for the art of conversation. . . the major- 
ity . . . must be classified as puns, wisecracks, 
or bathroom humor. 

“Markers thruout the book show Mr. Cerf 
dressed as a ragpicker spearing up pieces of pa- 
per from the gutter, and some of his anecdotes 
seem to have come from that very area. You 
couldn’t, and wouldn’t publish them in a daily 
newspaper. .. .” FRO 


12:20 P.M. 
Beymer Whit., $2.50 


Sat. Eve. Post novel—SAT—Unimportant. 


The Tyrant’s War and the People’s Peace 

Ferdinand A. Hermens Chicago, $2.75 
John S. Kennedy: “. . . an essay of remarkable 
clarity and force — well-documented, starkly 
realistic, and long-sighted, it is worth a dozen 
of the more highly publicized treatises on war 
and peace.” 


University Records and Life in the 


Middle Ages 
Lynn Thorndike Columbia U, $5.50 
Dominicana: “. . . choice selection of records 


from the great universities... . 
“., . chronological arrangement . . . detailed 
index . . . recommended to the scholar. .. .” 


Until They Eat Stones 

Russell Brines Lipp., $3.00 
The Sign: “. .. title from a famous old Jap- 
anese phrase which translates into ‘We will 
fight until we eat stones!’ 

“This, to the Japanese mind... means ... 
until every man, woman, and child lies face 
downward—dead. 

«.. some of its pages, offers difficult read- 
ing—difficult because of the frankness and real- 
ism with which the author delineates the char- 
acter and habits of the oriental enemy . . . not 
designed as a ‘shocker.’ . . .” 


U. S. at War 
U.S. Camera Annual DSP, $4.50 
The War in magnificent, unforgettable pictures. 


Verdict on India 


Beverly Nichols Harcourt, $2.50 
Chicago Tribune: “It may sweep away a lot 
of the rubbish breeding sentimental germs 
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spread by Romain Rolland and Pearl Buck 
... @ pity it was written by an Englishman— 
any neutral would have served better. 
“But—Mr. Nichols has never got far below 
the surface of India and Indian life.” FRO. 


Veteran Comes Back 
Willard Waller Dryden, $2.75 
Practical proposals for problems of justice and 
rehabilitation—by Prof. of Sociology, Barnard 
College. 


The Viking Portable Library Shakespeare 
Viking, $2.50 
Murray Lavery in The Tidings, Los Angeles: 
“ . . seven complete plays, Hamlet, Macbeth, 
Romeo and Juliet, Julius Caesar, A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, and The 
Tempest, as well as all the sonnets, songs from 
all the plays and familiar passages from the 
other plays . . . an excellent key-word index 
to assist the reader in finding a quotation. 
“. . . compact and very readable. .. .” 


The Wanderer 

Nathan Schachner Appleton, $3.00 
Strained and artificial novel about Dante and 
his times. Causes Dante to dream as a boy the 
poetic thoughts and even passages he will write 


as a man. AWR. R. H. 
War Is My Parish 
Dorothy Fremont Grant Bruce, $2.25 


Adele V. Casey in America: “Accounts of the 
devotion and courage of our Chaplains serving 
with the armed forces on all fronts are poig- 
nant and thought-provoking when presented 
singly; when a cross-section of them is chosen 
and published in book form, the effect on the 
interested reader is overpowering.” 


What Is Music? 

John Erskine Lipp., $2.7S 
Dominicana: “. . . a clear and comprehensive 
rendering of the somewhat technical and scien- 
tific language of the world of Music. 

“. . . adapted to the capabilities of both mu- 
sicians and the general reader. . . .” 


Where Away 

G. S. Perry Whit., $2.75 
Saga of heroism and resourcefulness on cruiser 

Marblehead. Questionable parts—AWR. 
Roland Myer in The Sign: “The Marblehead, 
light cruiser . . . not modern enough for this 
war ... was attacked in the Java Sea... 
left in sinking condition . . . limped back to 
New York . . . one of the most remarkable 
feats in Naval History. 

“Every one of the 675 men loved the ship. 
. . . This is their story, warm, human, emo- 
tional.” 


Where Helen Lies 

Margaret Lane Duell, $2.50 
Exceptionally effective character portrayal un- 
fortunately tied to a poor plot which sends a 
husband in successful pursuit of a former lover. 


Objectionable. R. H. 
William, The Silent, Prince of 
Orange, 1533-1584 

C. V. Wedgwood Hale, $3.00 


Atherica: “The atther ‘tombtnes: &: talenend 
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critical, historical sense with a clear, forceful, 
interesting literary style.” 


William Thomas Walsh in Catholic World: 
“. . . thorough, honest, and well written... . 
Its chief value . . . its shrewd understanding of 
William and his immediate background; its 
chief limitation, an enormous one, that it is 
written from a Protestant point of view, which 
of necessity affords only a partial and warped 
comprehension of the gigantic conflict of the 
sixteenth century between the Church and her 
enemies. 

“William and his four wives (except the ex- 
nun Charlotte, idealized) are living creatures 
in this interesting book. If the author uncon- 
sciously minimizes and sometimes even con- 
dones his duplicity, his opportunism, his shame- 
less lechery, his lack of any real principle, she 
does not suppress the evidence. . . . 

“To Miss Wedgwood all sincere uncompro- 
mising Catholicism is mere fanaticism. .. . 

“. .. fails to realize the significance of the 
fact, which she notes, that Sly William was 
millions of florins in debt to the international 
bankers of Antwerp. 


The Wilson Era 


Josephus Daniels UNC, $4.00 
Very good, readable survey—1910-1917. 
Chicago Tribune: “. . . delightful. . . . Rich in 
material and mellow in temper . . . much of 


entertainment and much of solid value. 

“The story . . . told from the inside with 
revelations of bitter personal struggle and 
‘closeups’ of the actors. Wilson is always mag- 
nificent. 

“The. book. closes .with .a.series.of rather re- 
vealing ‘portraits’ of persons Daniels knew in 
Washington... .” 


The Winds of Fear 
Carter F & R, $2.50 
Southern race-prejudice novel—good character- 
izations—Grim—Marred by unrestrained lan- 
guage—Technically superior. 


Winter Cherry 

Keith West Mac, $2.00 
Catholic World: “The rich pageantry of the 
T’ang dynasty. . . . The story is told with deft 
charm and wit . . . enhanced by provocative 
verses, translated freely from the Chinese or 
improvised. . . .” 


Woodrow Wilson and the Lost Peace 
Robert A. Graham in America: “The Stanford 
professor wants it known that he would be 
very distressed if his criticisms gave aid and 
comfort to isolationism. 

“Wilsonians will not be pleased with the 
treatment here and there accorded the Presi- 
dent. A certain flippant attitude, which prob- 
ably helped to keep the author’s students 
awake, seems out of place in print.” 

Reviewed—September. 


The World We Live In 

Louis Bromfield Harper, $2.50 
The Sign: “With deft artistry and weary mind, 
Bromfield has served characteristic fare in this 
volume of nine stories. The war is the back- 
drop of five of them. 

“... the best is The Pond, a story of great 


poignancy, delicately etched, with human emo- 
tions nicely balanced. In this, Bromfield is at 
his ‘best.” 


Young’un 

Herbert Best MacMillan, $2.50 
Careful reconstruction of frontier life in up- 
state New York. Authentic in dialect and fla- 
vor. One rather ambiguous episode. Adults. 

R. H. 

The Sign: “This.homely tale, with its excel- 
lently drawn setting, is refreshing for all its 
lack of originality or depth.” 


Your Kids and Mine 
Joe E. Brown D D, $2.00 


Continued popularity proves decency is still 
respected. 
The Sign: “... one honey of a book.” 


Your School, Your Children 
Marie Syrkin Fischer, $2.50 


Experiences of N. Y. public school teacher. In- 
conclusive but factually quite interesting. 


Yours Is the Earth 


Margaret Vail Lipp., $3.00 
Catholic Mirror: “Courage! . . . is the mes- 
Sage. . 


“|. @ ringing unforgettable testament of 
the courage of an American woman and her 
child against the nazi hordes which overran 


their home. . . . Inescapable and gladdening is 
its message of courage and hope.” 
* * * 
Dr. Samuel Johnson 
Samuel Johnson 
Joseph Wood Krutch Holt, $3.75 


Highly Recommended for All 

By Riley Hughes, Providence College 
The great Dr. Johnson has always had 
an appeal for Catholic readers. In the 
entire field of English letters there is 
none—not éven Dryden or Pope, both 
of them Catholics—who has been more 
Catholic-minjied, more devoted to com- 
mon sense. and logic, none who has 
better ‘title to beirig considered (until 
Chesterton), so to speak, as a lay 
Aquinas. In his thundering defense of 
the: sane and good, in his profound 
realization of the nature of evil, John- 
son stands athwart the literature of 
our tongue, as he does his century, an 
appealingly human and timeless figure. 

Despite Boswell’s monumental biog- 
raphy, Mr. Krutch’s book is a needed 
one. Outside of academic circles few 
readers today go to Boswell, although 
perhaps they might as a result of Mr. 
Krutch’s study, for these six hundred 
pages, crammed though they are, mere- 
ly serve to introduce a subject of end- 
less delight and variety. For another 
thing, the accumulations of recent 
scholarship call for a new aligning of 





the facts. We now possess new informa- 
tion in abundance, some of it unknown 


to Johnson himself. Much of it, of | 


course, as Mr. Krutch dryly observes, 
is on the level of our recent discovery 
of the name of the first wife of the 
husband of Johnson’s wet nurse. And 
finally, this volume takes in ithe years 
(and they form the greater part of 
Johnson’s long life). about which Bos- 
well is silent. 

This, then, is the life of a man who 
lived, in the phrase of a picturesque 
Irishman. who knew him, “in poverty, 
total idleness, and the pride of litera- 
ture.” The poverty and pride were real 
enough, but Johnson, although he hated 
to write and put off his literary obliga- 
tions, sometimes for years, was no 
idler. Into the talk that made him the 
greatest conversationalist in all litera- 
ture he put enough energy for dozens 
of books. In his many valuable con- 
tributions to criticism in this book 
Mr. Krutch describes Boswell’s meth- 
ods, the brief “coverage” his notes ac- 
count for, and the contrast ‘between 
him and his famous subject. (A typical 
example: Boswell argues that a man 
might commit suicide to avoid “utter 
disgrace and expulsion from society.” 
Johnson: ‘Then, sir, let him go abroad 
to a distant country; let him go to 
some place where he is mot known. 
Don’t let him go to the devil where 
he is known.”) 

Samuel Johnson is solid but not to 
be called difficult reading; for the un- 
initiated it can be an introduction to 
a great man, an urbane age, and to 
the fine play of the mind on every- 
thing that concerns man. For those 
already initiate in the joys of litera- 
ture it is one of those rare volumes 
of which it can truly be said: it should 
not be missed. 

* * * 

“Tf we had in America today men 
who would speak as the prophets of 
old instead of flattering and cajoling 
the people, we might get somewhere 
with our thus far abortive attempt to 
build an American civilization.” 

(From a Catholic World editorial.) 
Seni 


Sentinel Songs 
When falls the soldier brave, 
Dead at the feet of wrong, 
The poet sings and guards his grave 
With sentinels of song. 
From Father 'Ryan’s Poems 
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Books Which Should Not Die 


The purpose of this column has been 
to direct attention to books which de- 
serve repeated mention. The Bayous of 
Louisiana, $3.50, is such a book and 
this review is by a native Louisianian 
of Creole descent who grew up in a bi- 
lingual family and knows both Acadi- 
ans and Creoles intimately. He praises 
Hartnett Kane, but readers will be 
quick to discern that he is no mean 
observer himself. 


By John Thomas Bonee, O.P. 


Most books on Louisiana are about 
one of two things: Huey Long and his 
political career, or the French people 
in Louisiana. The treatment given 
either is usually indicative of a super- 
ficial, if mot absolutely erroneous, 
knowledge of the topic under discus- 
sion, and nearly always makes a native 
Louisianian feel somewhat sick. 

At long last, however, there has come 
a book about Louisiana that is actually 
worth reading. Hartnett T. Kane’s 
Bayous of Louisiana is a well-written 
and authoritative work which gives a 
really accurate picture of life on the 
bayous. It is a rare piece of literature 
—a book about Louisiana, written, for 
a change, by someone who knows what 
he is talking about. 

Whether this book will be very widely 
read is hard to say. It will probably 
sell fairly well outside Louisiana. 
“Yankees” are always ready to pick 
up a book about the South, and about 
Louisiana in particular. They like to 
read about the “quaint people” and 
“picturesque” customs described in such 
works. Louisianians, on the other hand, 
have long given up hope of finding a 
book about their state which does not 
make them go about kicking stray dogs 
for a week after they read it. 

This. book deserves the attention of 
everyone. Louisianians as well as out- 
siders can profit by it. For the Louisi- 
ana country folk have a lot to teach 
us all. 

The Acadians of Louisiana are a 
lovable people. Sophisticated cosmopo- 
lites may consider them “‘quaint,” “pic- 
turesque,” and even “untouched by 
civilization” because every family has 
twelve children and their plumbing is 
not the best. But the criterion by which 
a culture is to be judged is not the 
number of bathrooms the people own 
‘Ror a comparison of their way of life 
with the standard of the big city. It. is 
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rather a question of whether they live 
as men should live, according to the 
laws of God and of nature; whether 
they have a correct sense of values and 
lay the emphasis where it belongs. 

Complexity cannot understand sim- 
plicity, and so America will never 
understand the Acadians. Americans 
will only be able to see that the Acadi- 
ans are not like themselves and will 
conclude, therefore, that they are to be 
pitied. As a matter of fact, the shoe 
really fits the other foot. 

These people live like men, and, con- 
sequently, enjoy life. They are close 
to nature. According to the season of 
the year they are farmers, fishermen 
and trappers. 

The family among the Acadians is 
the unit of society. A large family is 
a great asset, and they consider a 
poor man poorer who has few children. 
Families are close-knit and include not 
only parents and children but grand- 
parents, aunts, uncles and fifth cousins. 
Cooperation among neighbors is on the 
bayou as it is in no other place. Ameri- 
ca could benefit greatly by imitating 
the spirit of these people. 

Why such a way of life should be 
looked down upon is a mystery. “Civili- 
zation,” however, has pitied the Acadi- 
ans and has benevolently attempted to 
absorb them. Strangely enough, these 
people refuse to be absorbed. In many 
cases they have succeeded in them- 
selves absorbing the foreign elements 
which have come into their midst. For 
this they are to be greatly admired. 

Myself a Creole, I have every reason 
to admire and envy the'Acadians. With 
others who are proud of a healthy cul- 
ture, based on a reverence for what is 
naturally tobe revered—family, relig- 
ion, the common good—I view with 
alarm the process whereby Creole cul- 
ture is being absorbed by Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. 

In their resistence of such absorp- 
tion the Acadians are justly admired 
and would be emulated with profit. 
A simple people, possessing the dignity 
that accompanies true simplicity and 
free from the artifice which seems to 
be a property of complexity, the Acadi- 
ans have steadfastly and successfully 
maintained their cultural integrity. God 
has given them the good sense to realize 
the worth of what they have. While the 
forward march of “Yankee” culture en- 
genders in many others a false shame 
for their own people, the Acadian is 
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left unmoved. The Acadian who. goes 
to the state university for his education 
does not think of moving to the city 
to “better himself.” He returns home, 
works among his own people, and, hence, 
at the same time preserves and helps 
to perfect his culture. This is why the 
Acadians are still with us, and promise 
to be with us for a long time. 

In spite of certain disadvantages, the 
life of the Acadians is enviable even 
from a purely material standpoint. 
True, the people have little money and 
no fine clothes. But they are always 
happy. They are really richer than 
other people whose pockets are always 
filled with money. 

Yes, life on the Bayou will bear 
studying. One with eyes will see much 
in this culture that can be imitated 
with profit. And Hartnett T. Kane does 
a splendid job of painting the Acadians 
as they really are. His treatment is 
sympathetic yet not prejudiced. His 
book contains, as well as an objective 
picture of the people, a picture of the 
land in which they live. His descrip- 
tions of the Bayou country and the wild 
life, his realistic and understanding 
presentation of the local legends, are 
both beautiful and informative. Louisi- 
ana owes him much. 

(Hartnett Kane’s new book, Deep 
Delta Country, $3.00, Nov. 3, is men- 
tioned elsewhere in this issue.) 

It also, is very good. 


1 ae: SR 


Field in Book Business 

Field Enterprises, Inc., formed by 
Marshall Field, has purchased the pub- 
lishing house of Simon and Schuster and 
also Pocket Books, Inc. The latter in 
its first five years issued more than 
100,000,000 25-cent books, which were 
sold through 70,000 retail outlets. They 
expect to expand on a global basis. 


x* « 


Movie Coming 
Archbishop Spellman’s The Risen 
Soldier, $1.00, has been prepared for 
the films by MGM, who have taken 
up an option which they secured prior 
to publication. The book was inspired 
by a young soldier the Archbishop met 
in Italy. Anticipating that he would not 
return from a mission the soldier asked 
that his parents be told, not that he 
had been killed, but that he had risen. 
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Religious Nature 


Humility of Heart 

Gaetano Maria de Bergamo N B, $2.50 
Dominicana: “. . . recommended to both laity 
and religious who have perfection as their 
goal.” , - 


Keeping Your Church Informed 

W. Austin Brodie @ Revell, $1.50 
Thomas A. Lahey in Ave Maria: “It has been 
said that if St. Paul were alive he would be 
using advertising. 

“Brodie believes that just as the Church uses 
the automobile, the telephone, and the electric 
light in its work; so also it should be using, 
with certain modifications of course, the most 
modern publicity methods of helping to bring 
God’s message to the public . . . deals pri- 
marily with practical methods of using direct 
mail in parish work.” 


Lent 
Conrad Pepler Herder, $4.00 
Dominicana: “. . . instruction on doctrinal 


points essential to the attainment of the spirit 
of the penitential season. 
“. . . style is pleasing, personal, and clear.” 


The Man Nearest Christ 

F.J. Filas, S.J. SW, $2.50 
This book by the Jesuit Father Filas is a val- 
uable collection of little known facts about the 
quiet Saint who earned a livelihood for the 
two central figures. of the Redemption. All 
available literature about Our Savior’s foster 
father was patiently examined—fact separated 
from. fiction,-and pious fairy tales from au- 
thentic statements. The results are clear, con- 
vincing and highly helpful. 


Mary, My Mother 

Sr. Mary Jean Dorcy, O.P. S & W, $1.00 
This nice looking, well-bound book has eleven 
delightful stories about Our Lady, in language 
for the intermediate grades (or for reading to 
those still younger), and the nine full-page sil- 
fhouette illustrations by the author are charm- 
ing. Highly Rec. 

The Boston Pilot: “. . . a simple, captivating 
portrayal... . 

“Ten full page silhouette illustrations drawn 
by the author will appeal to the child who has 
not yet learned to read as well as to those who 
are a little farther advanced. They are done 
with exquisite beauty and artistry, making the 
book profitable in just looking at the pictures.” 


Mirror of Christ 

Isidore O’ Brien, O.F .M. SAG, $2.50 

Biography of St. Francis of Assissi 

The Sign: “. . . will not only acquaint Francis- 
can Tertiaries with the life, ideals, works, and 
sufferings of their beloved patron, but should 
win many new admirers to the Troubadour of 
God.” 


Molders of the Medieval Mind 

Frank P. Cassidy Herder, $2.00 
The Sign: “. . . a succinct but splendid syn- 
thesis of the educational principles and meth- 
ods of the Fathers in relation to their effect 
upon the educational theory of the Scholastics.” 


The New Testament in English 

Trans. by Msgr. R. A. Knox S & W, $3.00 
Queen’s Work: “. ..a fine job... when we 
read his translation we have the feeling of 
easy-flowing narrative. 

“., . the eternal verities of the Gospel, the 
age-old parables that we have loved, get a new 
freshness and almost a new element of surprise 
as we read them in a new translation.” 


Our Lady of Fatima 


Finbar Ryan Newman, $1.25 
Dominicana: “. . . fine material for meditation 
and preaching.” 

Paul of Tarsus 

Joseph Holzner Herder, $5.00 

Edwin D. Sanders in America: “. . . a fascinat- 


ing story of a great hero of God. 

“With two of Dr. Holzner’s conclusions, 
many eminent exegetes are in sharp disagree- 
ment, His claim that the conversion of Saint 
Paul . . . had its beginnings in remorse. .. . 
Nor js it ‘true to say that Saint ‘Paul was the 
spiritual heir of Saint Stephen. . . . 

“These criticisms are not intended to detract 
in any way from the essential value of the 
book.” 


Seek and You Shall Find 

Henry Brenner Grail, $1.00 
Dominicana: “. . . a very modest addition to 
the already existing literature on this topic. 

“. . . tends to be rather monotonous and 
dull.” 


Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord? 

Allan Rohan Crite Harvard, $3.00 
Anna McClure Sholl in Catholic World: “... 
illustrated spiritual. 

“  . . (Crite, ‘an artist whose birthright is an 
authentic understanding of ‘the spiritual’ has 
expressed all the sufferings and longings of his 
race through a series of brilliantly executed 
drawings of the Way of the Cross. 

“|. . even a racial heretic might be moved 'to 
embrace the orthodoxy of brotherhood by 
these strange and beautiful drawings.” 


* * * 
Patriot 
Citizen Toussaint 
Ralph Korngold LB, $3.00 


Queen’s Work: “Toussaint |’Ouver- 
ture was a Negro slave who until he 
was forty years old showed no out- 
standing signs of genius. . . . From the 
age of forty to his death less than 
twenty years later, he beat, with an 
army of badly equipped Negroes, the 
best armies of Spain, France and Eng- 
land . . . established the beginnings of 
a nation among a people completely il- 
literate and just risen from slavery. He 
had a depth of Catholic faith that 
shames the agnostics and infidels who 
were his contemporaries . . . a human- 
ity which shines in bright contrast to 
the cruelty of the whites around him, a 


cruelty which he had seen at first hand. 
Even Napoleon learned from Toussaint. 

“Betrayed by his jealous generals, he 
became the prisoner of the totalitarian 
Napoleon. ... 

“Author Korngold believes that be- 
cause of Toussaint’s defeat of the 
French veterans of Napoleon, America 
was able to buy the Louisiana territory 
and was spared a war which Europe 
had planned against the still-young 
colonies.” 

* oo tr 


Fine Plays 


For Country and Mankind 

Bernard J. Reines Longmans, $2.25 
All of these fine plays for high school 
study and production first appeared in 
Plays: The Drama Magazine for Young 
People (8 Arlington Street, Boston 16). 
The magazine, by the way, deserves to 
be in every parochial school and acad- 
emy library, for it contains useful and 
entertaining material applicable to class- 
room work from the primary grades 
through high school and it is not ad- 
verse to using Catholic material. 

For Country and Mankind contains 
twelve plays “about dreams that came 
true.” The plays show the dramatic 
highlights in the careers of such figures 
as Mark Twain, Edison, Pasteur, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, and Washington Irving. 
The contents are both readable and 
playable. Recommended. 

—Ritry HucHEs 


* * * 


By Father Lahey 


King of the Pygmies 

Thomas A. Lahey SAG, $2.00 

Maripat McCormick in The New World: 
“. .. an account of the adventures of 13-year- 
old Joe Holland on the dark and mysterious 
continent of Africa. 

“Although King of the Pygmies might be 
classified a boy’s book—ages 10 to 16—its ap- 
peal is not that limited in scope. Sound back- 
ground makes it educational for any age group 
and girls fond of adventure stories will like it. 
Suspense, which is well sustained from begin- 
ning to end, never degenerates to the element 
of horror. Imaginative yet plausible, it will 
have wide reader appeal for those who delight 
in tales of the exotic. 

“Tt is a convincing tale of the ingenuity of 
young America even when transplanted to an 
African setting.” 

* * * 


We are informed that the widely ad- 
vertised Random House edition of The 
Basic Works of St. Thomas Aquinas” 
will not be published until next March. 
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A Worldly David 


David 
Duff Cooper Harper, $3.00 


Reviewed by Staff Contributor Anne 
Cawley Boardman 


Here is a beautiful and interesting 
treatment of the life of one of the 
world’s most gifted people, David, King 
of Israel. He was poet and warrior; mu- 
sician and statesman; husband, father, 
lover, and friend. His was a complex 
personality endowed with innumerable 
abilities. 


A Simple Tender of Sheep 


David, a simple Hebrew lad, lived 
with his own thoughts and dreams as 
hetended his sheep in ancient Palestine. 
Summoned one day from his work at 
the command of the prophet Samuel, he 
felt he was ordained to some high pur- 
pose. That certainly was confirmed 
when he was anointed by Samuel, and 
it was made manifest in the years of his 
youth and manhood. 


Wins King’s Daughter 


He sang for King Saul and healed 
him from his mental illness; he killed 
Goliath of Gath, a giant among the 
Philistines, who was threatening Saul’s 
army. For this he won the king’s daugh- 
ter, Michal, as wife and his son, Jona- 
than, as friend. Though Saul quite soon 
became jealous of David’s abilities and 
attainments and sought, directly and in- 
directly, to kill him, Jonathan remained 
thereafter his most loyal friend. Their 
association has long been a classic ex- 
ample of true friendship. 


Becomes King Himself 


After Jonathan’s death, David took 
into his own home his friend’s crippled 
son, Mephibosheth. Following the death 
of King Saul, David became king, and 
it is as King of Israel, lover and hus- 
band of Bathsheba, and father of Ab- 
salom that the author presents him most 
convincingly. In the role of one David 
was absolute; in the others he was re- 
stricted and sometimes overcome by 
marital and parental love. 


Psalms of David 


David was passionately fond of music 
and poetry and a creative artist in both 
fields. His immortal songs, the Psalms, 
take on for us an even richer meaning 





as we find them throughout the biog- 
raphy at the times and under the cir- 
cumstances that gave them birth. Wit- 
ness David’s experiences the night on 
the desert that he became lost when he 
was seeking a missing sheep of his flock. 
Fearful and bewildered, he turned to 
God in supplication. Strength and cour- 
age descended upon him immediately 
and his thanks came forth in a song that 
has comforted mankind ever since. “The 
Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 
The lyrical music of the Psalms en- 
hances the beauty of the author’s vivid 
tale. 


Partly Imaginary 

This biography follows the events in 
the life of David with chronological ac- 
curacy. We see David, probably the 
greatest personage in Hebrew history 
and literature after Abraham and 
Moses, bringing peace and prosperity to 
his people and making of.his nation a 
relatively stable state. It is true that 
the author has used his imagination to 
fill in omissions and he has magnified 
individuals about whom little informa- 
tion is available. He writes, however, 
“In no case have I put spoken words 
into the mouths of the characters that 
are not quotations from the Bible.” 


Much-Diluted Christianity 


Nevertheless, many readers will sense 
the weakness or error in Duff Cooper’s 
interpretation of the material he offers. 
He presents David as a heroic natural 
leader rather than as an instrument of 
God. His conception is more humanistic 
than thoughtful Christians can accept. 
It is difficult to reconcile his views with 
the endless sources with which the au- 
thor was familiar and which he must 
have studied seriously. His bibliography 
presents evidence that he had access to 
a wide variety of works although their 
merit is frequently uneven. 

The reverential attitude that Duff 
Cooper has manifested and the manner 
in which he has used the Psalms to ad- 
vance the narrative interest makes one 
wonder how these laudable character- 
istics of the author can be so far re- 
moved from the humanistic interpreta- 
tion that he maintains throughout the 
biography. These attitudes are paradox- 
ical to say the least, and this disparity 
should be kept in mind by those who 
had hoped to find in this book the 
Christian interpretation of David, an 
inspired man of God. 





Difficult Subject 
Well Handled 


Winter Solstice 
Dorothy Cowlin Macmillan, $2.50 


Comment by Staff Contributor Kathleen 
Worst, Lancaster, Pa. 


Winter Solstice is the story of Alexan- 
dra Gollen, who at the age of twenty 
had been paralyzed for nine years and 
is unable to remember anything about 
her life before the accident which 
caused her illness. Passive and content, 
she lies, cared for by her tailor bro- 
thers, watching the fire and the unim- 
portant, unrehearsed happenings of 
Finn Street. She is roused from this list- 
less state by Iris Young, a beautiful 
and vital young woman, and slowly but 
dramatically regains not only her phys- 
ical health, but her memory of the past. 
With pain and difficulty she recaptures 
the secrets of her unlovely childhood 
and bridges the gap between the eleven- 
year-old and the woman. Her mind 
finally catches up with her emotions, 
and she becomes mistress of herself and 
the situation. 

This is an unusual subject and a 
difficult one. Miss Cowlin has handled 
the delicate relationship of Iris and 
Alexandra with taste and understand- 
ing. She does not overdo the horrors 
of the past from which the girl has 
escaped into forgetfulness. The solution 
is sound, because Alexandra forces her- 
self to accept the facts of her child- 
hood, she escapes from her morbid emo- 
tional attachment safely, and faces her 
future and responsibilities as a mature 
person should. 

The descriptions, especially those of 
the moors, are rich in sensuous details. 
Though Miss Cowlin goes too far in 


‘ piling simile upon simile, one has to 


admit that she can paint pictures that 
are so arresting and beautiful they lin- 
ger in the mind long after the book has 
been laid aside and Alexandra Gollen 
forgotten. 


* * * 


Speaking of the Menace of the Herd, 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., in the Courier, 
Rochester, N. Y., says that author 
Campbell “. . . is pretty nearly the 
most acute mind in the field of polit- 
ical philosophy today, and he is pro- 
digiously well read.” 
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America and the } 


Papal Peace Program 


Apropos of the myriad peace plans 
now being aired, Dr. Ferdinand Her- 
mens im a recent letter commented on 
the fact that no peace program accords 
better with long-term American inter- 
ests and long-term American views than 
does that of Pope Pius XII. We asked 
him if he would not expand his thought, 
and here is what he says: 

The Papal Peace Program, so often 
misrepresented at the present time, is 
in the closest harmony with the inter- 
ests and the ideals of this nation. If 
the people of the United States were 
asked what they want to get out of the 
war they would answer: “Peace.” They 
have no desire for conquests and they 
have no share in the traditional rivalries 
of Europe or the Far East. To be sure, 
they have realized that they must co- 
operate with others to check aggression, 
but they also know that the risks in- 
volved in such cooperation would be 
greatly and needlessly enhanced if any 
part of the new peace settlement should 
be contrary to the principles of justice 
and charity. The more equitable the 
new peace is for both victors and van- 
quished, the more safely will it be 
anchored in the moral conscience of 
mankind and the harder will it be for 
any new aggressor to secure the assist- 
ance without which he could not start 
another war. “Injustice under the cloak 
of justice,” however, against which the 
Holy Father warned the victors as early 
as September 1939, no matter how pop- 
ular in the hour of victory — which, 
Pope Pius added, is also “the hour of 
temptation”—provides the most. fertile 
breeding ground for future wars. 


Negotiated Peace Not Suggested 


Let it be understood that the Holy 
Father im no way suggests a negotiated 
peace with Hitler. In his allocution to 
the College of Cardinals of last June 
2nd, which restates his former demands 
in the most urgent manner, there is 
a completely overlooked passage in 
which he asks us to bear in mind what, 
on previous occasions, he had said about 
the domestic structure of states. This 
may be taken to refer, amongst others, 
to the statement in his allocution of 
Christmas Eve 1942, in which he said 
that international order “depends on 
the internal equilibrium and develop- 
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ment of the individual state in the 
material, intellectual and social spheres. 
A firm and steady peace policy towards 
other nations is, in fact, impossible 
without a spirit of peace within the 
nation that inspires trust.” This para- 
graph was at that time, and I think 
quite rightly so, interpreted to mean 
that there can be no peace with a 
tyranny which, constantly at war with 
its own people, cannot be expected to 
maintain peace with others. 


Rulers Criminals—Not People 


The Holy Father also emphasizes, 
however, that no nation can easily be 
held responsible for the crimes of its 
rulers (Americans should remember 
that this point was also made, at the 
beginning of their history as an in- 
dependent country, by Edmund Burke 
in his famous speech on conciliation.) 
He demands that we give to the peoples 
of the countries which face defeat ‘the 
hope of an honorable solution.” To do 
so may mean shortening the war. It 
certainly will mean the conclusion of 
a peace which those in the Axis-coun- 
tries who are willing to live and let 
live can morally accept, and in the 
maintenance of which they will have 
every reason to assist us. This does 
not suggest that we have to take any 
chances. It is quite proper that we de- 
mand reasonable and substantial guar- 
antees, and the Holy Father himself 
has said that the “very existence” of 
a true peace “needs the support of a 
moral measure of power.” Still, objec- 
tions have to be raised against the 
plans of those who think that every- 
thing which may be done to hurt the 
Axis countries is justified. In Action 
This Day, Archbishop Spellman warned 
against the danger that we might “over- 
win the war.” To lose our sense of 
limitation, which it is so easy to do 
at the moment of victory, would mean 
nothing less than losing our sense of 


proportion. 


Newspaper Nonsense 


Let it be added that those feelings 
which now militate against a Christian 
peace are ephemeral, and that to build 
upon them is to build upon quicksand. 
After the last war it was not long be- 
fore the excesses of wartime psychology 
led to the opposite extreme; there de- 
veloped an era of debunking in which 
some went so far as to, question our 
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motives in entering the war. One ex- 
treme always leads to the other, and 
it will not be long again before there 
will be a popular revulsion against the 
nonsense which we are now reading in 
some of our leading newspapers and 
magazines. The Papal Peace Program, 
on the other hand, which has been so 
carefully kept out of the range of war- 
time passions, will for that reason also 
withstand the effects of postwar dis- 
illusionment. It will last, and if we 
want the peace to last we had better 
hew as closely to the principles enun- 
ciated by the Holy Father—and en- 
dorsed by all other religious bodies— 
as we can. 

(Dr. Hermen’s new book “The Ty- 
rant’s War and the People’s Peace” 
is mentioned elsewhere in this issue.) 


x wr 


Political Novel 


Grass Roots 


Earl S. Miers Westminster, $2.75 


Politics is frequently reported as a dirty 
business. In Mr. Miers’ account it is 
putrid. He adds a note saying that as 
a lifelong Democrat he decided that if 
any party was to be lampooned it may 
as well be his own—and not that he 
considered it any worse than rival par- 
ties. The locale is “Hudson City,” and 
the author says that if this name re- 
minds anyone of a city along the Hud- 
son River, it may be that a guilty con- 
science is working. 

Michael Moriarity, building contrac- 
tor, was the political boss of Hudson 
City. His son Mark, dutiful but dumb 
Police Commissioner, showed few signs 
of being able to take over the mantle 
when the old man had a stroke, but he 
was sufficiently unfeeling as to call at 
“the club” to build his fences even be- 
fore he called to see his father. __ 

Mark was fearful that the party lead- 
ership would go to his brother-in-law, 
Harry Kendall. Harry showed promise, 
and that’s why old Mike had picked him 
off the sidewalks some years before as 
a husband for his daughter. The chief 
character of the book—and the hero— 
is Peter, the grandson — six years old 
when the story opens, but already 
schooled in bribery—or, perhaps to be 
more accurate in our report, skilled 
without schooling. 

Old Mike recovered from the stroke, 
but it gave him an idea. Why not a 
great Medical Center? It would be a — 
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monument—and there’d be “gravy” for 
a contractor. The Center was built, and 
remained to haunt young Peter through 
his days of work for a newspaper con- 
trolled by the gang, and later when at 
Princeton the odor still remained as 
a warning to acquaintances. Neverthe- 
less, Peter met and became engaged to 
a fine young girl—and was disowned by 
his family when he married her. They 
can’t see where she will be of any use 
to him politically —and nothing else 
counts. 


A Jewish angle is introduced, first 
through Whitey Nathan, whose father 
is a Socialist, and again at college where 
Peter meets a Jewish boy who is em- 
bittered because he is not received on 
equal terms in the homes of his class- 
mates. 


In his early high school days, Peter 
had crossed swords with Fanny Scott— 
for thirty years a teacher of history— 
the daughter of a “disillusioned”? Kan- 
sas farmer. When Fanny detailed for 
her class the actions of political bosses 
Peter arose and said icily, “You neg- 
lected to mention my grandfather by 
name.” Fanny replied, “Now, Peter, I 
never—,” and Peter answered “You are 
a liar,” and marched out of the class. 

The time is now ’28—Al] Smith 
against Hoover—Old Mike’s son Mark 
has made a deal with the Republicans 
in the hope of being elected Mayor— 
Fanny Scott is out speaking in the 
churches against Al Smith, which puts 
her on the side of the man she had de- 
nounced — ballot boxes are stuffed — 
votes are bought, and all the chicanery 
one reads about in penny thrillers is 
brought into play. 

Fanny organizes a strike in the news- 
paper plant owned by the opposition 
and it flares into violence in which Peter 
is injured. Fanny, now penitent, visits 
him every day in the hospital and in 
the end they become close friends. She 
loses her job in the schools, however, 
and later, at a hearing to revoke her 
license, Peter comes to her rescue— 
breaking irrevocably with his father, 
who is now the political boss. Mean- 
while, various other characters have 
crossed and recrossed the pages—boot- 
leggers, crooked policemen, debauched 
newspapermen, relief clients and what 
not else. 

On the whole, the weakest feature of 
the book is. the failure of the author 
to concoct characters and situations 
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that seem authentic. The plots are too 

transparent and the actors too amateur- 

ish, and in the end nothing happens. 
* 


* * 
Italian-American 
Street Corner Society 
William Foote Whyte U of C., $3.00 


By Albert J. McAloon—of the Rhode 
Island Probation and Parole Depart- 
ment—who knows his “Cornerville.” 

This book is a sociological report by 
Professor Whyte who, through a Junior 
Fellowship from Harvard, was able to 
live in ‘“Cornerville”’ for three years. 
He studied the Italian-American in his 
social habits, his political aspirations, 
his culture; in short, he gained an inti- 
mate view of this Italian-American 
community. 

Part one of the book, a little too 
detailed and prolix, is redolent of a 
new social worker’s case report but 
when the author begins to deal with 
the psychology of the Italian-American, 
your interest is quickened. He demon- 
strates, through the use of people and 
club activities, the aspirations of the 
young “Cornerville” Italian. As for 
political life, we cannot, in justice, 
be too critical of Italian-Americans 
when we realize that they are but the 
heirs of a corrupt political system fos- 
tered (and cherished) by their immedi- 
ate predecessors, Irish politicians. Cer- 
tainly, greed, avarice, and lust for 
power are common to most people. 
I hope the anti-Italians remember this 
when they chortle over some unpleasant 
aspects of “Cornerville.” Little Joe or 
Big Angelo, our number game racket- 
eers, are less dangerous to the com- 
munity than our white collar criminal. 

Financed by Yankee money and 
staffed by non-Italian social workers, 
the settlement house became an oasis 
in “Cornerville,” but it reached only 
the middle class. The lower classes, 
most in need of help, were neglected. 

The short space given to religion in 
“Cornerville” is indicative of the weak- 
ness of the influence of the church, 
operating on bourgeoise standards in 
the slum districts. Aside from a few 
societies, there is hardly any Catholic 
life. A yearly celebration of a patronal 
feast seems to highlight the outward 
expression of “Cornerville’s” piety. Sec- 
ularism, no respecter of races, helped 
by a lack of parochial schools (even 
their value can be questioned if we 
are to judge by the graduates) has hit 
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the Italian immigrant rather hard. One 
wonders whether the Italian who does 
not bother to go to Mass, is basically 
different from men like the Irish police 
captain who collects on—or winks at— 
a racket, but who “would not miss 
Mass.” 

The author has accomplished good 
work in showing the struggles and 
aspirations of the Italian-Americans in 
their efforts to become Americans. No- 
where was the thought of “Cornerville” 
better expressed than in the words of 
a young Italian to the author: “Bill, 
those settlement houses were necessary 
at first. When our parents landed here, 
they didn’t know where to go or what 
to do. They needed the social workers 
for intermediaries. They did a fine job 
then, but now the second generation is 
growing up, and we’re beginning to 
sprout wings. They should take that 
net off and let us fly.” 

Taking the net off will not solve all 
of “Cornerville’s” problems; nor will 
Italian personnel in settlement houses 
supply all the answers. But as time 
goes on, what with immigration restric- 
tions, inter-marriage with other races, 
public education, “‘Cornerville” will be- 
come a part of the whole community, 
rather than a community within a com- 
munity. 

xk oe 


Boarding School 


Convent Boarding School 
Virginia Kenny 1944,'S & W, $2.00 


By Ethel Owen Merrill 


Convent Boarding School, as its title 
implies, describes life in a convent 
boarding school as experienced by an 
eleven year old girl. She tells about 
her teachers and her schoolmates, her 
lessons and games, her family and her 
home. 

There is Sister Mary Patricia, the 
English teacher, who is introduced with 
the explanation that she is called the 
English teacher, not because she is 
English, but because she teaches Eng- 
lish. She is the inspiration for the writ- 
ing of this book about school life. 

Then there is Sister Mary Louise, the 
charming little art teacher, who dies 
young. Above the Lady altar in the 
chapel is her beautiful painting, Mary, 
House of Gold. 

Sister Mary Edna teaches about the 
wonderful advantages of our country 
and inspires in her pupils admiration 
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for George Washington, Nathan Hale 
and other national heroes. Sister Veron- 
ica is the very old nun who dispenses 
advice and comfort. 

The relatives told of are the little 
girl’s mother, a widow, and her cousin 
Margaret, writer and actress. Margaret’s 
ambition is to be a Catholic actress, 
not the kind in New York, and to help 
the Catholic Theater Movement. The 
grandmother is a third important mem- 
ber of the family. 

Outstanding among the schoolmates 
is Genevieve, the crippled girl with a 
shrunken leg, who is blessed with a 
happy disposition and a splendid char- 
acter. The discussions of the two girls 
about their future husbands, children 
and homes are carried on in typical 
childish fashion. 

There are chapters on saints, the 
Immaculate Conception, the sacraments, 
on death and heaven, and on the 
Blessed Mother and her Infant Son. 

The story is written in a pleasing 
style, with many touches of humor, 
as when the narrator says she baptizes 
each little chapter with a name. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


The Pageant of South American 
History 

Anne Merriman Peck Long., $3.00 
To cover the history of all the countries 
of South America in one volume of 
400 pages is.an ambitious undertaking, 
but Mrs. Peck has done very well in 
her attempt. 

The early chapters summarize in a 
pleasing narrative the author’s analysis 
of conditions prevailing from the earli- 
est times down to the 15th century. 
She then takes up Balboa’s conquest of 
Peru and the beginnings of the estab- 
lishment of the Spanish colonial em- 
pire, tracing the development of Brazil 
and the other nations, and following 
with compact accounts of the various 
struggles which led to the overthrow 
of Spanish control. 

Her presentation is quite readable, 
and she seems to be very fair in her 
treatment. She speaks of “supersti- 
tious” practices with some inexactness 
in the use of the term as applied to 
the Church, but is clear in her praise 
for the clergy who “often laid down 
their own lives in their missionary 
efforts,” explains why the Jesuits were 
expelled because of accusations by those 
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who had been exploiting native labor, 
and pictures Drake and his raiders in 
accurate colors. 

Altogether it would appear that this 
book deserves a place along with the 
similar Pageant of Canadian History 
($3.00). 

This book is not documented but has 
a good index and maps, and is well 
illustrated. 


RR DR 
Penthouse in Bogota 
Virginia Paxton R&H, $2.75 


Reviewed by Anne Cawley Boardman, 
Minneapolis. 

At a tea recently a group of women and 
I were admiring together a beautiful 
centerpiece. Suddenly one of the women 
said: “It’s a good thing customs are 
different from those in Bogota! Other- 
wise our hostess would have difficulty in 
deciding to whom to give these flowers.” 
Questions were asked, of course, and 
the example given was the experience of 
the author of Penthouse in Bogota, who 
learned first-hand that Spanish hospi- 
tality is spontaneous and overwhelm- 
ing. She admired a cloisonné vase about 
four feet high and a foot in diameter, 
and her hostess immediately gave it to 
her, having it ready and wrapped upon 
her departure. With these words the 
vase was presented: “And this little 
gift, what a pleasure I have to put it 
in your hands.” 


This is but one of the many reveal- 
ing and amusing anecdotes told in this 
gay, happy, and informal book. 

Ten years ago “Chilly” Harner, a 
young newspaperman, was working for 
the Associated Press in Washington, 
D. C. One day when his young son, 
Michael, was just a year old, Chilly 
hurried home to tell his wife, Virginia 
Paxton Harner, a former newspaper 
woman, that his big chance had come. 
He had been given the post of bureau 
chief of the AP in Bogota, Colombia, 
and was at last to see his dream come 
true. Always he had wanted to be a for- 
eign correspondent. 

In a perfectly delightful and humor- 
ous manner Chilly’s wife has told of the 
experiences of herself and family en- 
route to Bogota and in residence there 
for two happy years. 

The book deals with all the intimate 
details of making a home in a strange 
land. House-hunting, shopping, the 
servant problem (and what a succession 
of servants, temperamental to the ex- 
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treme, the Harners had!) food, the 
weather, entertaining and being enter- 
tained—all these events are described in 
an entertaining and illuminating man- 
ner. Penthouse in Bogota is, in one 


sense, a ““woman’s book,” for it answers . 


the questions that women would ask in 
reference to a new way of life. But femi- 
nine though it be in the detailed han- 
dling of domestic matters, trivial and 
important, it offers an account of social 
and political happenings in this South 
American capital that will satisfy read- 
ers regardless of their sex. 

Virginia Paxton loved living in Bo- 
gota, despite the 8700-foot altitude. 
With an appreciation of the culture of 
another land, she has presented with 
real affection a series of character 
sketches and incidents that serve as tes- 
timonials to the graciousness and kindli- 
ness of these new neighbors and friends. 
In her own words she has written: 
“Never again will you mistake individ- 
ualism for non-cooperation, because in 
Bogota you discovered that a man could 
think for himself. . . . Never again will 
you distrust the ironic humor of the 
Latin, which springs from ancient sor- 
rows, because it is so unlike our boister- 
ous North American fun. . . . Expect 
sympathy, courtesy, friendliness, loy- 
alty, for these qualities are there in 
ever growing power.” 

True, this book will not compete with 
a learned treatise on Bogota and the 
country in which it is located. But it 
was not meant to do anything but give 
just the point of view of one American 
woman who lived there a decade ago. 
In short paragraphs that abound in con- 
versation, the author has written of the 
adventures of living high in the Andes, 
where the weather is chilly but the peo- 
ple are warm. She has succeeded in 
giving a complete and vivid picture of a 


country of extremes. Her account is . 


fascinating, joyous, and inviting. 
x w& 
“Books On Trial’ Circulars 


To answer requests for informa- 
tion at various meetings, we have 
recently prepared a new circular 
entitled “Why Books On Trial?” 

These circulars are now avail- 


able at many Pamphlet Racks and 
Library desks throughout the coun- — 
try, particularly where use has 
been made of our 19 by 35-inch 


Posting Charts. 
* * * 
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Conform—Or Else! 


Pearl Buck is a very well known 
writer. Her book, The Good Earth, a 
novel about China, had very high sales 
a few years ago. Other recent books 
have kept her name before the public. 
One might think, therefore, that she 
could have her own way about what 
she wrote. She says, however, that even 
she could not sell a short story to a 
popular magazine unless it was written 
so that its characters conformed in their 
actions and in their sentiments to the 
current style of popular magazine he- 
toees—in other words, they demanded 
that she write according to the current 
popular formula. 

When a writer of Pearl Buck’s promi- 
nence cannot have her own way about 
what she wants to write, even in fiction, 
itis not hard to see that anyone whose 
name is worth less to a publisher does 
not have much of a chance unless he 
“conforms.” 

Miss Buck has spent considerable 
time in China, and speaking at a dinner 
party given by the Chicago Tribune, 
she told us she had found one of her 
books published there with several dif- 
ferent names on it. In their enthusiasm, 
she says, the Chinese often put the 
translator’s name on -the book instead 
of the author’s, and the Chinese are 
s eager for reading matter that they 
believe everything printed is knowledge. 

® * * 
Fraud 

A Charles Weisberg, using the name 
of Brand Storm, has been arrested in 
Philadelphia. He quoted prices on books, 
but after getting the cash, failed to 
make shipment. Previously, he had 
served 234 years for a similar offense. 

Anyone who has been victimized 
should get in touch with P. O. Inspector 
M. McVickar, Jr., Box 1438, Wm. Penn 
Annex, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

Sy woe 


The Best American Short 

Stories, 1944. . 

Edited by Martha Foley H M, $2.75 

By Riley Hughes, Contributing Editor, 
Providence College 

For the mature and discriminating 

teader this latest volume of the series 

Originated by the late Edward J. 

OBrien should prove quietly reward- 

ing. Although its standards have at 

times proved artistically too narrow 


‘ in its reprinting merely precious writers 
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a ____________________ 


and philosophically too broad in its 
electicism, the series has stood in the 
main for intelligent creative standards. 

““Commercialized” short stories — 
those polite confections of the fashion- 
able women’s magazines which reflect, 
says Josephine W. Johnson in a mem- 
orable story in this volume, “an atti- 
tude toward life corrupt with sweet- 
ness, decomposing with cheerfulness”— 
will not be found here. Although laugh- 
ter can be “real,” too, the uncompro- 
mising, uncommercialized writers cur- 
rently find the grimmer aspects of 
American life more worthy of serious 
record. 

The present volume introduces the 
work of a young Catholic writer of 
great promise, J. F. Powers of Chicago, 
whose study of a Franciscan sensitive 
to twentieth-century nuances projects 
him into the first rank of our Catholic 
writers. Lionel Trilling, in another 
longish short story, depicts in strong 
and moving terms much of the futility 
of university life today. One of the best 
stories in the volume is a mellow re- 
counting of an “illumination” in a 
Quaker home. Many of the stories are 
vivid presentations of such contempo- 
rary American sore spots as anti- 
Semitism, the Negro problem (in a 
recreation of an actual news event, a 
race riot over an excursion picnic boat), 
and the problem of the “dangling man” 
with a 1-A draft classification. Curi- 
ously enough, three of the thirty stories 
have already appeared in the 1943 vol- 
ume of O. Henry Memorial Prize 
Award Stories. 


* w ® 


JUVENILES 


The Bells of Leyden Sing 
Coblentz, Catherine Cate Longmans, $2.25 
Excellent Juvenile 
An exciting and worthwhile tale from 
which the young reader will learn much 
of the heartbreaking struggles of a group 
of English refugees seeking freedom 
from intolerance. The well-planned story 
centers around the son of Elder Brew- 
ster, who is sought for his secret print- 
ing activities in the old city of Leyden, 
Holland. The typical atmosphere of 
early seventeenth century living is clev- 
erly portrayed, and boys, dogs, sisters 
and mothers make pleasant and con- 
vincing reading. There is much to learn 
as well as enjoy.—Dorothy Atkinson 
Williams. 
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Airline Girl 
Patricia O’ Malley Older girls, 11-27, DM, $2.00 
The romance of airline work—by a publicity 
manager. V.G. 


China, Country of Contrasts 
Nourse and Goetz High School, H.B., $2.50 


V. G.—lIllustrated 


The City Set on a Hill 
Jas. A. Van der Veldt, O.F.M. Anyone 14 and up, 
11-27, DM, $2.50 


V. G. Vatican City as if seen by diplomat’s son. 
Eben, The Crane 


Alma Savage S & W, $1.50 


76 p. story by author of Smoozie. 


Fairy Tales—Complete Edition 

By the Brothers Grimm Pantheon, $7.50 
Blanche Jennings Thompson in Catholic 
World: “. . . a very important book ... 
should be required reading for every parent 
and teacher. 

«  . . should be in every school, that the 
teacher may learn anew the magic art of 
story-telling . . . should be in every home to 
‘set the rhythm of night’ as Padraic Colum 
puts it in his eloquent introduction.” 


Guiding Growth in Christian Social Living 
Sisters Mary Joan and Mary Nona 
. Catholic U of A, $4.00 
Dominicana: “. . . first volume of a proposed 
curricular series of text books for the elemen- 
tary grades . . . a unique and distinctive con- 
tribution. . . . 
“|. an exemplary illustration of a curricu- 
lum that meets Pope Pius XI’s definition of 
Christian education.” 


Hannibal’s Elephants 

Alfred Powers 12 to 16, Longmans, $2.25 
A Carthaginian boy tells how he became “an 
elephant boy” and took part in the great Han- 
nibal’s campaigns. Plenty of adventure. 


Katy No-Pocket 

H. A. Rey Houghton, $2.00 
Los Angeles Tidings: ‘“Katy-Kangaroo . . . ab- 
surd nonsense for small children who will 
warmly approve of Katy’s motherly solicitude 
for her little boy.” 


Molly the Rogue 

Mary Walsk Knopf, $1.50 
Boston Pilot: “Of all the folklore literature, 
none is more charming than that of the Emer- 


ald Isle. . . . Youngsters will love. . . .” 
Rabbit Hill 
Robert Lawson 8 to 11, Viking, $2.00 
Beautiful make-up. Animal characters and 
St. Francis. Exc. 
Red Light, Green Light 
Golden MacDonald DD, $2.00 


Los Angeles Tidings: “. . . author and artist 
follow the surge of traffic through the day 
“  . . will delight small boys who have a 
mechanical and practical turn of mind.” 


We of Frabo Stand 
Loring MacKaye Long., $2.25 


Thrilling history in Fiction—America. 























































Dr. George Washington Carver, 
Scientist 

Graham and Liscomb JL, $2.50 
Excellent—Boys and Girls 14 or more. 
Particular Appeal to Science-minded. 


By Theresa O’ Neil 


A healthy sign in the growth of juvenile 
literature is the publication of high- 
class biographies, written especially for 
young people of high school age. A 
study of these books would show that 
the authors have chosen successful men 
and women who have preserved high 
ideals, and they have presented these 
characters in a way that is pleasing 
and inspiring to young people of this 
generation. 

Such is the biography of George 
Washington Carver, the Negro scientist. 
Surely no one has ever had a poorer 
start than he, nor a greater number of 
obstacles to overcome; but in spite of 
all that, he rose to a place of eminence 
in science, second only to that of 
Edison. 

Boys and girls who are at all inter- 
ested in science will devour this book 
with avidity, and those who are not 
particularly interested in science will 
appreciate Dr. Carver as a man. Best 
of all is the beacon of faith in God 
which guides Dr. Carver. This phase 
of his life is important in building up 
a resistance in the child’s mind against 
the idea, often so subtly instilled, that 
religion and sciences are incompatible. 

The story is well told, although for 
young people I prefer the chronological 
type of biography, in which the hero 
dies in the last chapter. Any child who 
reads this book, however, will probably 
want to read the more complete adult 
biography of Dr. Carver by Rackham 
Holt. 


* * * 
He Went With Magellan 
Louise Andrews Kent HM, 1943, $2.00 


Enriches and enlivens history. 
Good—Boys and Girls 12-14. 


By Theresa O'Neil 


P..haps it is not generally known 
that Louise Andrews Kent, creator of 
Mrs. Appleyard, of recent best-seller 
fame; has long been noted as a writer 
of juvenile books. Her special aim is 
to make history a living thing in the 
mind of a child. She accomplishes this 
in an original way—by seeing history 
through the eyes and mind of a child 
who was there when the historic event 


happened. A cabin-boy who sailed with 
Columbus tells of the voyage as ke 
knew it; so does a youthful companion 
of Marco Polo; and in this recent book, 
a young man who accompanies Magel- 
lan does likewise. This method is not, 
as some might think, sugar-coating his- 
tory; it is enriching it. Mrs, Kent ac- 
complishes her aim by a detailed but 
vivid style of writing. She tells what 
the voyagers and natives wore, what 
they ate, and how they ate it, and 
she describes the sights, sounds, and 
smells of a new land as a real boy 
might have sensed them. A child who 
reads one of these books will probably 
want to read the whole series, and if 
he does, he will build up a vivid imag- 
ery of life and adventures in olden 
days that will be a valuable asset in 
his real study of history. 


* * * 
The Green Turtle Mystery 
Ellery Queen, Jr. Lipp., $2.00 


Unobjectionable—10 to 14 years. 


“Waterbury” stuck his head out of his 
shell. “It’s time to get going,” said the 
boy with two Ben Franklin bread 
loaves under his arm. (Waterbury was 
a pet turtle which plays a part in this 
mystery story.) 

“Shine ’em up? Shine?” said Djuna. 

“Give you an inch, and you ask for 
a foot,” said the reporter, who had his 
shoes shined four times at one sitting. 

“Put down about the house,” said 
the real estate man—“it’s a good house, 
but nobody’ll rent it.” “Why?” said the 
reporter. “Because it’s haunted—that’s 
what I want you to write in the paper. 
Say it’s full of ghosts.” 

Djuna wasn’t a real boot-black, but 
a lonely boy from the country—shining 
shoes to earn money to pay for having 
his dog brought to town. Little did the 
Secret Service man suspect that even 
Sherlock Holmes might have been 
Djuna’s understudy, or that the parrot 
which spoke Spanish, and the man 
whose hat blew off were all to be in- 
volved in the great counterfeiting mys- 
tery—but Ellery Queen, Jr. knew, and 
he put it all into a book and gave it 
to Lippincott, and they named it The 
Green Turtle Mystery, and if you want 
to know all about it you’ll have to read 
the book. The reporter won’t tell—he’s 
too lazy—and I won’t tell either, be- 
cause if I did you wouldn’t learn what 
kind of amusing stuff Mr. Queen has 
thought up. 
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The Sword is Drawn 
Andre Norton 1944, H M, $2.9 


“Junior Fiction”—Action—Drama 
Excellent—Boys and Girls 14 or more, 


by Theresa O'Neil 

This book has everything that a young 
reader might desire—action, drama, 
suspense, good characterization and 4 
well-constructed plot. It is not, strictly 
speaking, a “juvenile,” but it will ap 
peal to youths who like a good story, 
and also to adults. The story range 
from Netherlands at the moment of 
the Nazi invasion, to Java at the time 
the Japs took over; then to an Ameri 
can training camp; and finally back to 
Netherlands where the “underground” 
is in operation. Laurens, the courageous 
and determined Dutch hero will appeal 
to every boy. 

If I were to coin a name for this 
type of book I should call it “Junior 
Fiction”—half way between juvenile 
and adult, but nearer the latter. This 
is a promising field for new writers, ] 
have often been concerned about the 
lack of suitable material for boys with 
developing minds who are too old fe 
boys’ books and too young for mode 
realistic and psychological novels, 
book of this type is valuable, and | 
hope that more will be written. 


* * * 
Thief Island 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 1943, Mac, $2.0 
Excellent for girls (or boys) 10-14 
By Theresa O'Neil 
When honest, hard-working David Li 
tle, a lobster-man, loses his home 6 
the Maine coast to a dishonest rascal, 
he blames no one but himself. His chik 
dren, Sarah and John (12 and 10) f 1 
agree that he “should not be beholde 
to anyone” and, inspired by Sarah, the 
take over an abandoned, weather-wom 
homestead on a nearly inaccessit 
island. Here is real Maine seacoast, 
with its solitude broken only by gull 
in the summer and by wild geese in the 
winter; and here, a lonely little gin 
succeeds in making a real home for het 
father and brother. But . . . there aft 
footprints and mysterious shrieks, all 
having to do with the title “Thid 
Island.” 5 
Miss Coatsworth, who is a poet @ 
considerable grace and skill, shows n@ 
ability in this book. The feeling @ 
desolateness on the island is real, @ 
true, to life, also, is the character 
Maine temperament with its pride, 
dependence, and its dauntless co 
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Demand before publication for 


FACT AND FICTION 
IN MODERN SCIENCE 


by Henry V. Gill, 8. J. 
Master of Arts—Cambridge University 



















Master of Arts, Master of Science, National University of Ireland | 





has been an excellent sign that this new F U P title on the inter- 
relationships of Science, Philosophy, and Religion, will be a book 
widely read among Students, Teachers—yes, and generally, by the 





educated public, Catholic and non-Catholic. 
THE CHAPTERS 

1—Flashes of Genius 9—Can We Know the Future? 
2—The Nature of ScientificKnowledge 10—Science and Survival 
3—The Constituents of Matter 11—Littleness and Greatness 
4——From Physics to Philosophy 12—Has Science Found Religion? 
3—Logic and Modern Science 13—The Catholic Church and Natural Science 
6—The Origin of Life 14—The Most Wonderful Fact 
7—Entropy, Life, and Evolution of the Universe 
8—Determinism, Uncertainty, and Free Will —Index 











Father Gill’s Fact and Fiction in Modern Science has enjoyed three printings in six months in Eire. 
This first American edition is re-edited, newly set, and manufactured in the United States: 144 pages, 
cloth, index, list price $2.50. NOW READY. 


Order NOW from Your Own Bookseller or from 





FORDHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 








441E. FORDHAM ROAD NEW YORK 58,~N. Y. 
COLLEGE TEXTS GENERAL WORKS 








NEW DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 16 PAGES, IS NOW READY 














let MAX JORDAN take you 
BEYOND ALL FRONTS 


As a newspaperman and radio representative, European born and edu- 
cated, intimate of those who made the news on the continent, Max Jordan 
was able to get above and below, behind and beyond the events of the past 
twenty years. This book is a penetrating and revealing glimpse at the 
forces which seized power in Germany and plunged the world into war, 
together with the hope for a peaceful, prosperous, democratic Europe in 
the future. It is one of the most significant, hopeful books of the war. $3.00 





WHO WALK IN PRIDE 


By Helene Magaret 


Man and nature alike bow low and tremble at the approach of those WHO WALK IN 
PRIDE. Arrogant, insolent, cruel and lawless, they indulge their passions, mercilessly 
exert their will, and live in excessive luxury. Read the story of their flamboyant way of 
life, and of the forces that ultimately destroy them. $2.50 













THE MYSTERY OF 
INIQUITY 


By Paul Hanly Furfey 
Father Furfey has probed beyond the natural, 


THE SCARLET LILY 


By Edward F. Murphy 


The intimate emotional story of Mary Mag- 











obvious causes of evil, to Satan himself, that 
creature of many masks, who is its basic 
source; and has analyzed those evils which 
are associated with events preceding the end 
of the world, yet prevail in the world at this 
very moment. $2.00 


dalene, written by a priest which has cap- 
tured the interest of all America. Colorful 
and intriguing, it reveals the saint in all her 
human frailties and supernatural blessed- 
ness. $2.25 













SHADOWS OVER 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By Constance Julian 


A well written consideration of the evil 
effects exerted upon English literature by the 
Protestant Reformation, and the good effects 
lost under its influence. Numerous quotations 


viewpoint and brighten her discussion. $1.50 


from reliable authorities bolster the author’s — 





THE BOND OF PEACE 
By Michael Kent 


This is a keen analysis of the breakdown of 
that “unity of the spirit” which St. Paul in- 
structed the faithful to “keep in the bond of 
peace.” The initial cleavage was brought 
about by the Reformation and the present 
conflict is the inevitable result. THE BOND 
OF PEACE is the story of the spiritual de- 
cline which destroyed peace in the world. 
Tentative price, $2.50 
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At Your Bookstore or Direct from 
THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 








